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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR; TAKING PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Harry E. Salyards 

We’ve heard a lot in society at large, of late, about “personal responsibility’’— in discussions 
ranging from deadbeat dads to liability for smoking-related illness. . .And I’m sure you come to 
this issue of P-W . in part at least, as an escape from all of that. Yet there are issues of personal 
responsibility in collecting, as well— issues with a serious impact on the future of EAC. 

“You pays your money and you takes your chances.” This remains as true in collecting as in life at 
large. While it may be nice, and even flattering, to know that your coin has been called a “40” by 
DNB, or “CC4” by Noyes, or has a Grellman grading card, or in some other way has been 
“passed upon” in some quasi-official way by a club Notable, none of this will make a bit of 
difference when it comes time to sell, if someone else doesn’t like it as much as you did, at 
whatever price you’ve placed upon it. And then, there’s buying a coin with a Sheldon pedigree— 
once the ultimate fraternal “feather in your cap” as a collector; more recently, the source of great 
uncertainty, and real distress. Still, the lesson is, financially and ethically, you simply must take 
responsibility for your own purchases. We can put every possible piece of information at your 
disposal, but in the end, it’s always your call. Pay or pass. Obviously, this is not an activity for 
the Guarantee-seeking crowd, or those people constitutionally looking to Big Brother, or his stable 
of prosecutors, to bail them out. 

Don’t get me wrong; I firmly believe that less than 20% of the transactions among EAC members 
are deliberately deceptive— that is, designed to take advantage, on the grading or pricing margin— 
whereas that figure runs more like 80% among the general run of commercial dealers. The more 
common problem involves buying without an awareness of the normal margin for error. It’ s been 
truly said, again and again, that “grading is an Art, and not a Science”; well, so is pricing. As Jack 
Robinson has emphasized, price is ultimately established, at a single point in time, between a 
willing buyer and a willing seller. That quite easily can be 10-20% behind, or 10-20% ahead of, 
somebody else’s price for the “same” grade of coin. But coins are not widgets; “same” isn’t 
always equivalent— and because it isn’t, the possibility exists that you may overpay— or underpay— 
relative to some other example. A 20% error on a $50 coin is $10— basically nothing— whereas a 
20% error on a $500 coin gets you into three figures, and a 20% error on a $5000 coin is an 
additional $1000— rcaZ money in anyone’s pocketbook. And, beyond mere matters of economics, 
each early American copper comes with a pedigree, whether or not it’s disclosed, or known. 
Now, take a few real money transactions, mix in the issues of who sold what to whom, knowing 
what, when, and you can see why people stop chalking any losses up to the learning process— their 
personal tuition, as a late dealer friend of mine called it— and start seeing them as damages to be 
recovered. . .and we all know where that leads. 

First and foremost, it leads to the loss of collegiality. Over time, that has been the Core Value of 
this club. Sure, there’s always been some one-upsmanship; and on occasion, the abrasiveness of 
the messenger may have obscured the honesty of the message; but the free flow of shared 
information has never been threatened as it is now— as I watch with dismay the increased division 
of this organization into opposing camps, armed with suit and countersuit. If we want this club to 
remain something of a refuge from the problems of the wider world, we have to stop behaving like 
the wider world. And paying more than lip service to the concept of personal responsibility, in our 
collecting as well as in our broader lives, would make a good start. 

To paraphrase Thoreau, in Walden . I don’t say that Jim or Joe, quietly collecting their VF date 
sets, will understand all of this— but those who need to, will. And for the sake of this gem among 
coin clubs, I hope they’ll take it to heart. 
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Examining the Mintage Estimates: 
Part I - The Cents of 1795, 1796 and 1797 

Craig Sholley 


When discussing the “mintage figures” for early US coinage, it first must be understood that 
these figures are not really mintage figures in the modem sense, i.e., the exact number of coins 
stmck from dies dated for a particular year. Rather, they are estimates based on deliveries of 
coins by the Chief Coiner to the Treasurer of the Mint. 

The early Mint saw no need to record the specific number of coins stmck from each year’s dies, 
but instead recorded the quantities for each denomination that were officially delivered to the 
Treasurer. These deliveries were not made on a daily basis; stmck coins were held in the coining 
department until an accumulation could be delivered. The deliveries, therefore, often spanned 
the turn of the year (and, of course, a change in design). 

This situation is further compounded by the fact that the Mint saw no need to discard dies from a 
previous year if they were still in usable condition. As “die chaining”, planchet evidence, and 
the delivery figures show, dies were often used in succeeding years. Likewise, dies prepared for 
the new year could have been used if needed. 

Walter Breen, in studying the Mint records, noted the delivery figures, applied his own rationale, 
and came up with what he thought were reasonable mintage estimates. 

However, recent data from the Mint records in the National Archives and other historical sources 
brings his estimates for thel795 Plain Edge’, 1796, and 1797 into question. 

In his 1954 article “The United States Minor Coinages, 1793-1816”, The Coin Collector’s 
Journal, May- June 1954 (Vol. 21, No. 3), pg. 8, regarding the 1795 Plain Edge and 1796 Draped 
Bust cents, Breen states: ^ 

Hiatus evidence, strengthened by a claim in Mason’s Magazine for Dec. 1867 (supposedly 
emanating from the Mint) that the change to the Draped Bust type occurred in July 1796 makes 
the division into 501,500 plain-edged 1795’s, 109,825 Liberty Caps, and 363,375 Draped Busts 
the most probable one... 


‘ The estimated mintage for the 1795 Lettered Edge cents is not in question; the Mint records in the National 
Archives (Regional Archives at Philadelphia, Record Group 104, “Records of the United Sates Mint at 
Philadelphia”; hereafter abbreviated as RG104) present a very clear view for these issues. Note that Sheldon 79, the 
“Reeded Edge” variety, is included with the Plain Edge cents for this discussion. 

^ Citation provided by R. W. Julian 
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Breen “embellished” this quote a bit in his Complete Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins 
(pg. 189), stating: 

Adam Eckfeldt said that the changeover from the Caps to the Draped Busts occurred in July 1796, 
a few months after he had become Assistant Coiner. (Mason’s Coin and Stamp Collector’s 
Magazine, Dec. 1867). 

Whatever the source of this statement, its originator was clearly mistaken as there were no 
deliveries of cents in July - coinage was suspended in May and did not resume until October 

Breen chose to interpret this misstatement as meaning the switch-over came after July, however 
this interpretation causes some serious problems when the average die life for these issues is 
calculated. 

To perform this analysis, I merely took the estimated mintage and divided it by the number of 
known obverse and reverse dies. This data is presented in the following table (as there is little 
difference whether one uses the obverse or reverse dies, the data presented here is only for the 
obverse dies):'* 


Date 

Breen Mintage Est. 

Number of Obverse Dies 

Ave. Die Life 

1795 Plain Edge 

501,500 

4 

125,375 

1796 Liberty Cap 

109,825 

6 

18,304 

1796 Draped Bust 

363,375 

20 

18,168 

1797 

897,510 

21 

42,738 


As can be seen, this data presents an interesting anomaly. If we are to believe the Breen 
estimates, then the average die life for the 1795 Plain Edge cents was 125,000+ strikes per die. 
Die life then plunged to little more than 14% of that total in 1796 and subsequently more than 
doubled to 42,738 strikes per die in 1797. 

This would, of course, remain nothing more than an interesting point to be blamed on the always 
convenient “poor die steel” excuse were it not for some very detailed records and an interesting 
sequence of events for the 1795 mintage. 

First is the fact that the Mint records are very detailed on the dates, types, and sources of the steel 
purchased by the Mint. These records occur both in the “Ledgers and Blotters of Ordinary Receipts 
and Expenditures” and the “Stubs of Warrants”.® 


^ R. W. Julian, “The Cent Coinage of 1796”, Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, March 1975, pp. 6-17. 

'' The current mintage estimates quoted herein are from R. S. Yeoman, A Guide Book of United States Coins, 5C‘ 
edition, 1997. 

^ RG104, Entries 181 and 180, respectively. 
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For all of 1795, there is only one purchase of die steel. This was 90 lbs. Of English blister steel 
obtained from D. & J. Bacon in late July.® 

Then there is the interesting sequence of events concerning the 1795 mintages. With the approval 
of the surety bonds for Assayer Albion Cox and Chief Coiner Henry Voigt in late 1 794 the minting 
of bullion could legally proceed, and the Mint's attention shifted, for the balance of the year and 
through most of 1795, to minting of silver and gold. The striking of copper coinage did not 
commence until late October of 1 795. 

It is therefore likely that the cent dies were not prepared until August or September of 1795 and 
were from the aforementioned delivery of steel. Likewise, the 1796 dies were from this same lot as 
there are no records of die steel purchases in that year. 

Given this scenario, the die life anomaly becomes a glaring discrepancy. How can dies forged 
from the same lot of steel have such a variation in life? The answer is, they can’t. The anomaly 
is nothing more than an induced artifact resulting from Breen’s interpretation that the changeover 
to the Draped Bust occurred in October. 

The type of steel being used and its source casts even further doubt on the Breen estimates. Until 
1799, the Mint was using a type of steel known as “blister steel” from both domestic and foreign 
sources. This type of steel was not the best and even though this lot of steel was from an English 
source, who were inarguably the best steel-makers at the time, it is almost inconceivable that this 
type of steel would have lasted an average of 125,000+ strikes per die. In fact, a die life of this 
magnitude would not be achieved until the Mint switched to English cast steel in 1799.^ 

Furthermore, if this steel had somehow miraculously managed to produce such a die life, then the 
Mint should have been “falling all over itself’ to get more. Yet they did not - subsequent 
purchases of steel were for various types and from various sources. The fact that the Mint 
purchased both domestic and foreign blister steel from several sources makes this “single lot of 
super steel” scenario totally unbelievable.* * 

Also, if the die life had sunk to the 18,000+ strikes per die in early 1796, the Mint likewise 
should have been feverishly trying to secure another shipment of steel. Again, they did not. 

Of course, it could be argued that the 1795 dies were prepared earlier in the year and are 
therefore not from the July 1795 purchase of steel at all, but from the previous lot purchased. 
However, as was previously pointed out, if the Mint had obtained such a superior steel, they 
should have immediately secured more from the same source. 


*’ RG104, Entry 180, Stubs of Warrants, July 29, 1795, warrant 23 to D & J Bacon. 

^ Craig Sholley,"lnexperience,Not Die Steel, Caused Problems At Early US Mint". Penny-Wise , March 1996. 

* Ibid. 
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To this die life and die steel argument we can add some interesting information concerning the 
varieties themselves. 

Of the 6 known Plain Edge varieties (the “Reeded Edge” included), three are quite rare - S79, 
NC2, and NC3. Of these three, NC2 and S79 are from two new obverse dies, and for both of 
these varieties there is total of 7 coins currently known.’ 

While pure chance certainly plays a major role in survivorship and as such it is a bit risky to 
estimate mintages for individual varieties, it is still quite a stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that these two obverses accounted for the over 250,000 strikes indicated by the average die life 
from the Breen mintage estimate and yet only 7 survive! 

More likely, these dies failed or were retired early and the “lion’s share” of the mintage was 
produced from the two “workhorse” obverses used for S76b, S77, and S78, all of which are Rl.'“ 

If we suppose that the obverses of NC2 and S79 lasted the “normal average” for this steel of 
approximately 45,000 strikes per die, then the two obverses used on the common varieties would 
have had to combine for over 410,000 coins or 205,000+ strikes per die! 

If we reduce the life of the NC2 and S79 obverses to a more likely, but still generous, 25,000 
strikes each, the two “common” obverses would then have to last over 225,000+ strikes per die. 

While a 125,000 strikes per die is almost inconceivable for this type of steel, over 200,000 strikes 
per die is totally absurd. 

The conclusion, in my opinion, is inescapable: the Breen estimates are not correct and the 
resultant anomalies in die life are solely a result of incorrect estimates. 

So, how can we obtain more reasonable estimates for the 1795 Plain Edge and 1796 issues? 

As can be seen in the following table, the delivery figures for 1796 show two interesting breaks 
in the deliveries: 501,500 cents were delivered from Jan. 1 through March 12; another 109,825 
cents were delivered from April 18 though about May 10. As previously mentioned, cent 
coinage then ceased for about 5 months, resuming in October when 363,375 cents were coined 
between then and November." 


’ Jack Robinson, Copper Quotes by Robinson, 15"’ edition, March 1997 lists two known for NC2 and five for S79. 

1795 NC3 is from the same obverse as that used on S76b and S77. 

" R.W. Julian, “The Cent Coinage of 1796”, Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, March 1975, pp. 6 -17. These 
figures are from “copper account books” in RG104. Note that there is an error in the daily delivery figures which 
total only 500,500 for January through March. The 501,500 figure is from a quarterly total and it is assumed that 
this is the correct figure. Also note that the 363,375 figure for October and November includes the 128,000 noted 
as “on-hand” (i.e., held in the coining dept, and not delivered). 
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Deliveries of Cents in 1796 


Date 

Amount 

Date 

Amount 

Date 

Amount 

January 1 

45,000 

March 1 

15,000 

October 24 

1,675 

January 12 

59,000 

March 3 

15,000 

October 26 

10,000 

January 29 

44,000 

March 4 

15,000 

October 26 

10,000 

No Date 

15,000 

March 5 

15,000 

October 28 

10,000 

No Date 

5,750 

March 5 

15,000 

November 2 

10,000 

February 1 

250 

March 8 

16,000 

November 3 

10,000 

February 2 

10,000 

March 9 

17,000 

November 4 

53,000 

February 4 

15,000 

March 12 

3,000 

November 5 

10,000 

February 10 

30,000 

March 12 

500 

November 5 

10,000 

February 10 

15,000 

April 18 

15,000 

November 7 

10,000 

February 1 1 

15,000 

April 19 

6,325 

November 8 

10,000 

February 1 1 

15,000 

April 19 

15,000 

November 9 

10,000 

February 16 

30,000 

No Date 

15,000 

November 10 

10,000 

February 17 

15,000 

No Date 

15,000 

November 10 

10,000 

February 17 

15,000 

No Date 

15,000 

November 18 

10,000 

February 19 

15,000 

No Date 

15,000 

November 22 

10,000 

February 22 

15,000 

No Date 

7,000 

November 24 

10,000 

February 25 

15,000 

No Date 

6,500 

November 25 

15,700 

February 25 

15,000 

October 13 

15,000 

‘On Hand’ 

128,000 


Breen’s interpretation of the July changeover to the Draped Bust misstatement from Mason’s 
Coin and Stamp Collector ’s Magazine as meaning October backs him into the interpretation that 
the March/ April break is the change from the 1795 Plain Edge to the 1796 Liberty Cap. 

Thus Breen assigns the 501,500 cents delivered from January - March to the 1795 Plain Edge, 
the 109,825 from April and May to the 1796 Liberty Cap, and 363,375 from October and 
November to the Draped Bust. And it is this scenario which causes the die life anomalies. 

There is, however, an alternate scenario, and one which in my mind is far more likely. One can 
just as easily interpret the July changeover misstatement as meaning before July as after. 

In this case, the March/ April break does not represent the changeover to the Liberty Cap, but 
rather to the Draped Bust design. The 501,500 cents then comprise both the 1795 Plain Edge 
issues and the 1796 Liberty Caps, with the Draped Bust cents being the 473,200 coined April 
through November. 

The average die life for the total of 10 obverse dies for the 1795 Plain Edge and 1796 issues is 
then around 50,000 strikes per die (analysis of 1797 and 1798 indicates that the steel was quite 
capable of this range), and the anomaly disappears. 
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Discerning exactly which of the January through March deliveries comprised which issue is a bit 
more difficult. Using these figures in conjunction with the average die life analysis, the most 
likely scenario is that the 1795 Plain Edge cents comprised the 194,000 delivered from January 1 
through February 4 with the 1796 Liberty Caps being the 307,500 delivered February 10 through 
March 12. 

For the 1796 Draped Bust issue, the 473,200 cents from the April through November deliveries 
were not the total number coined. In Penny Whimsy, Sheldon stated:*^ 

Nevertheless, this is not the total number of cents dated 1796, as die break progression proves 
that some were struck after varieties dated 1797. NC-5 of 1797 has for reverse a new die which 
in a broken state appears on Nos. 113-114-115 of 1796; and No. 119 of 1796 was evidently 
coined around the same time (December 6 to 8, 1797) as Nos. 123 and 135 of 1797, as these 
varieties were made from the same lot of planchets and two of them share the same reverse die. 
These “Nichols Find” varieties are discussed at considerable length on page 189. 

In his discussion of the Nichols Hoard on pages 189 - 190, Sheldon also adds SI 04 (rusted dies) 
and S 1 1 8 as struck in 1797. 

It is also quite likely that other 1796 varieties were actually struck in 1797 and simply cannot be 
positively identified as such. The Mint began coining in 1797 with planchets from the Coltman 
shipment of October 1796. During 1797 both Boulton and Coltman supplied planchets, with the 
Boulton shipment arriving on August 28 and that from Coltman on October 3 1 . This mixing of 
planchets in 1797 makes the positive dating of 1796s which occur on Coltman planchets nearly 
impossible in the absence of “die chaining” data. 

So, instead of just 473,200 cents being struck using 20 1796 dated dies, it is obvious that many 
1796s were struck and delivered in 1797. 

Given the die chaining evidence from Sheldon coupled with the now emerging pattern of around 
45,000 strikes per die, I would estimate that 350,000 were struck and delivered in 1797 for a total 
mintage of 823,200, thus yielding a quite believable die life of 41,160 strikes per die. 

The 1797s would then consist of some 547,500 struck and delivered in 1797 and the 438,200 
coins delivered January through November of 1798, for a total of 985,700.’^ 

The revised mintage estimates for the 1795, 1796 and 1797 issues are summarized in the 
following table: 


William Sheldon, Penny Whimsy, pg. 179. The “same lot of planchets” to which Sheldon refers is the Boulton 
shipment of August 28, 1797. 

Delivery figures per R.W. Julian, “The Cent Coinage of 1797”, Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, April 1975, pp. 
84 -93. It is nearly impossible to accurately determine an estimate for the 1798s as they were struck in 1798, 1799 
and 1 800. However, the current estimate of some 1 .8 million is probably not too far off the mark. 
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Date 

Revised Mintage Est. 

Number of Obverse Dies 

Ave. Die Life 

1795 Plain Edge 

194,000 

4 

48,500 

1796 Lib Cap 

307,500 

6 

51,250 

1 796 Draped Bust 

823,200 

20 

41,160 

1797 

985,700 

21 

46,938 
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THOUGHTS ON THIN PLANCHET LETTERED EDGE HALF CENTS 


Ron Manley 


In his March P-W article “Three New Subvarieties of Half Cents? A Speculation”, R. 
Tettenhorst listed ten specimens of thin planchet lettered edge (TPLE) half cents. These have the 
same die combinations as the varieties 1794 C-9 (3), 1795 C-1 (4), and 1795 C-2a (3). Tett 
questioned whether these coins should be considered errors, trial pieces, or something else. I 
found Tett’s article very well-written, intriguing, and most enjoyable. However, I am not yet 
convinced that these pieces are trial pieces or patterns. 

One of the ten specimens was known to Cohen and Breen when their respective books 
were published — the light-weight 1795 C-1 Brobston-Cohen coin. Both authors considered it 
simply an error — a detail pointed out by Tett in his recent article. In 1989, Bill Weber described 
two TPLE “1795 C-2a” specimens in his May P-W article “Sinking the Subs (Subvarieties)”. 
These may possibly be two of the three specimens known to Tett. In this 1989 article. Bill had 
proposed that the TPLE “1795 C-2a” specimens known to him satisfied “all variety criteria” for a 
new variety. 

Tett wrote that he had developed suspicions over a 15 year period that these TPLE half 
cents were not simply errors but, possibly, “trial pieces intended to determine an appropriate 
weight for the newly authorized lighter weight half cents”. Whereas it is true that the TPLE half 
cents listed by Tett are only from the three varieties minted immediately before 1795 C-2b (the 
first plain edge variety minted at the standard weight of 84 grains), it should be noted that 1794 
C-9, 1795 C-1, and 1795 C-2a are all fairly common varieties. 

This observation is important if TPLE half cents are simple errors. Consider the 
possibility that a few thin planchets were randomly mixed in with the regular planchets used to 
mint 1795 C-1, 1795 C-2a, and the last 1794 varieties. Then, the proportion of TPLE specimens 
to total specimens minted should be approximately constant for each variety. For example, if 
there were five 1794 C-9 specimens for every 1794 C-8 specimen struck, there should have been 
about five TPLE 1794 C-9 specimens for every TPLE 1794 C-8 specimen. Could this be why 
TPLE specimens of rare 1794 varieties have not yet been founcP. 

Three of the ten TPLE half cents listed by Tett weighed Ifom 90 to 95.7 grains. If you 
think these are trial pieces or pattern coins, consider the following half cents from the 1 992 Cohen 
sale: lot 9 (1794 C-lb, wt. 89.97 grains), lot 10 (1794 C-2a, wt. 94.91 grains), lot 19 (1794 
C-3b, wt. 95.37 grains), lot 20 (1794 C-4a, wt. 94.14 grains), lot 29 (1794 C-6a, wt. 93.21 
grains), lot 34 (1794 C-8, wt. 93.98 grains). Examples are not limited to this sale. Consider lot 1 
(1793 C-1, wt. 95.1 grains), lot 2 (1793 C-2, wt. 95.4 grains), lot 8 (1794 C-6a, wt. 95.5 grains), 
lot 9 (1794 C-3a, wt. 91.5 grains), and lot 12 (1794 C-8, wt. 92.7 grains) from the 1994 Wally 
Gilligan sale. What about lot 3 (1793 C-3, wt. 95.1 grains) from the 1987 Norweb sale or lot 398 
(1794 C-5a, wt. 95.8 grains) from the 1996 Eliasberg sale? 
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Lettered edge half cents dated 1794 and 1795 are found not only light weight, but much 
heavier than the official weight of 104 grains. Take for example lot 13 (1794 C-2b, wt. 112.19 
grains) and lot 41 (1795 C-1, wt. 118.83) from the Cohen sale, lot 14 (1795 C-1, wt. 111.7 
grains) from the Gilligan sale, lot 14 (1795 C-1, wt. 109.4 grains) from the Norweb sale, or lot 
401 (1795 C-1, wt. 116.1 grains) from the Eliasberg sale. I feel certain that many additional 
heavy weight specimens will turn up, if collectors would only look. 

Note that I have listed four extra-thick planchet examples of 1795 C-1, one of the three 
varieties Tett described with thin planchet specimens. What is this telling us? Tett’s explanation 
does not explain why the weights of 1795 C-1 half cents vary all over the place . Perhaps, there is 
another explanation than the one Tett proposed. In his half cent book’s section on 1795 lettered 
edge half cents, Breen described severe problems around this time with the rolling mills 
responsible for turning copper ingots into copper strip the “thickness of finished coins”. He wrote 
that these rolling mills “broke down repeatedly, causing more interruptions of coinage even than 
die breakage”. Could this be the explanation for both thin planchet and extra-thick planchet 
1795 lettered edge half cents? 

I have given in the above paragraphs my reasons why I consider it premature to elevate 
the status of Tett’s TPLE half cents beyond the level of errors. We simply need more data on 
early half cent weights. However, I have included mention of Tett’s discovery in my book’s 
manuscript because these half cents are noteworthy in and of themselves, and because of the real 
possibility that they may be trial pieces, as Tett has speculated. 


ROD BURRESS, EAC # 109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH, 45215 513-771-0696 

FOR SALE 

#4 Soft jeweler's brush $8.50 each 

Jeweler's tissue 4X4 inch sheets box of 1000 $7.50 pkg of 250 $2.50 

Xylol 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 
Acetone 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 
Wooden stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner - HAVE SMALL QTY $13.00 EACH 2 OZ . BOTTLE 
Cast Iron Notary Seal Machine converted to make aluminum foil pressings 

small size $32.00 

Notary Machine -unconverted- for the do-it-yourselfer SMALL SIZE $16 
Double Row Coin Storage Box For 2x2 holders 14 inches long 
premium quality heavy duty .103 wgt pasteboard color red $4.25 ea 
Heavy Duty 281b. 2X2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, brown, or white 
pkg of 100 $2.75 box of 500 $12.00 box of 800 $17.00 

Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior Fit inside 
standard 2X2 envelopes Send SASE for sample $22.00 per hundred 
VIGOR lOX Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics - best glass 
on market to my knowledge for its size and price 
extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $39.00 ea with cord 
Attribution guide for matron head cents 1816-1835 $4.00 approx 37 pgs 

Add $3.75 per order ($4. 50 for Western States) for shipping. Shipping by 
UPS - you must give a street address, not deliverable to PO BOX 
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1831 FIRST RESTRIKE 


Rick Coleman 


My article in the March, 1998 issue of P-W described some of the highlights 
of "Proofarama '98". I was fortunate then to see eight 1831 First Restrike 
half cents at the same time. That opportunity helped complete my study of 
this half cent variety. Nothing like seeing a quarter of the known 
population to clarify some nagging, otherwise unresolvable questions. 

This article presents the results of my study, a revised listing and die 
state description for the 1831 First Restrike proof half cent. I either 
have photos of or have examined the examples listed below. Plate matching 
is not an exact science, so there could be some duplication in the listing. 
However, I am not aware of a more accurate listing. It is as follows; 

State I [20 known] Perfect dies. 

1. T. Harrison Garrett collection[circa 1890 ' s ] //Robert Garrett// John 

Work Garrett//John Hopkins Univ. [Stack' s, March 12-13, 1976], 

Lot 9//Essex Numismatic PropertiesZ/Heritage Numismatic Auctions 
No. 5, December, 1988, Lot 851//Superior Stamp & Coin Co., 

February 8-10, 1998], Lot 731. 

2. B&M, November 13-14, 1995, Lot 3130. 

3. Joseph Brobston collection [ Stack ' s Fixed Price List No. 69, 

January, 1963] //Gene Reale collection [ Sotheby ' s, January 15, 
1998], Lot 17, 82.5 grains. 

4. Robert H.Pelletrau[Stack' s, January 30-February 1, 1958], 

Lot 515//Richard Picker / /Mr s .R.H.Norweb//Norweb collection[B&M, 
October 12-13, 1987], Lot 80, 82.5 grains. 

5. George H. Hall collection[Stack' s. May 15-19, 1945], Lot 135 [as 

an Original]. 

6. Barney Bluestone, January 13-14, 1939, Lot 327//Anderson- 

Dupont [Stack' s, November 11-13, 1954], Lot 1117// Dorothy 
Nelson//TAD collection[Stack' s, March 15, 1975], Lot 850// 
Paramount Int'l. Coin Corp. Fixed Price Lists [ 1975/6 ] // 

Paramount Int'l. Coin Corp., February, 1977 [N. A.S .C . ] , Lot 10// 
Paramount Int'l. Coin Corp., September, 1978, Lot 3//Paramount 
Int'l. Coin Corp. Fixed Price List No. 108, January, 1979// 

1989 ANA[B&M], Lot 1151. 

7. Harrie B. Price collection[ J.C.Morgenthau & Co., Inc., September 

11-12, 1935], Lot 864[as an Original ] //Milton A. Holmes 
collection[Stack' s, October 5-8, 1960], Lot 1325//Loye L. Lauder 
collection [W. Doyle Galleries, December 16, 1983], Lot 281. 

8. Eugene H. Gardner collection[Stack' s, February 4-6, 1965], 

Lot 1111. 

9. consignment "RB" [ Stack ' s , December, 1969], Lot 340 //Paramount 

Int'l. Coin Corp., February, 1975 [N. A. S .C . ] , Lot 87//Stack's, 
January 14-15, 1992, Lot 293//Contursi National Galleries, 

F.P.L., April 20, 1992//Superior Galleries, August, 1992, Lot 3. 
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10. Hazen B. Hinman collection [Paramount International Coin Corp., 

April 30, May 1, 1965, as the "Century Sale"], Lot 97. 

11. Joseph H. Spray //Metropolitan New York Numimatic Convention 

[Stack's, April 3-4, 1975], Lot 9. 

12. William H. Fenn III collection[Stack' s, October, 1976], Lot 27// 

The Devonshire Sale[NERCA, November, 14-15, 1977], Lot 17// 
Stack's, July, 1983 [Auction ' 83 ] , Lot 522. 

13. Peter Gschwend[ Thomas L. Elder, June 15-16, 1908], Lot 709 [as an 

original ] //Hillyer Ryder //Wayte Raymond/ /New Netherlands Coin 
Co.'s 44th sale, June 23, 1954, Lot 309//Dr .Charles A. Cass 
collection[Stack' s, November 12-15, 1957, as the Empire 
collection]. Lot 99//R. L. Miles , Jr. collection. Part II[Stack's, 
April, 1969], Lot 41//Hathaway and Bowers Galleries Fixed Price 
Lists[ 1969/70] //Stack' s, August 15, 1980 [Auction ' 80 ] , Lot 1017, 
81.8 grains. 

14. Superior, January 31 & February 1, 1994, Lot 755//Stack' s. May 6, 

1997, Lot 369, NGC PR66BN[ 142117-021] . 

15. Floyd T. Starr collection[Stack' s, June, 1984], Lot 855. 

16. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet[circa 1885]//New York Public Library[B&R, 

October, 1982], Lot 2136//Stack' s, September, 1985, Lot 220. 

17. John G. Mills collection[S . H. & H. Chapman, April 27-29, 1904]//J.M. 

Clapp//John H. Clapp/ /Clapp estate [ 1942 ] //Louis E.Eliasberg,Sr. // 
Eliasberg estate collection[B&M, May 20-22, 1996], Lot 444, 

82.4 grains. 

18. Richard B. Winsor collection[S . H . & H. Chapman, December 16-17, 

1895], Lot 1041. 

19. Twin City Coin Co., June 10, 1949// John J. Pittman collection [David 

Akers Numismatics, Inc., October 21-23, 1997], Lot 140, 

80.3 grains. 

20. James A. Stack, Sr. collection[Stack' s, November 29, 1989], 

Lot 64, 77.7 grains. 

State II [2 known] Bulged but not cracked. 

21. Davis-Graves collection. Part I[Stack's, April 8-10, 1954], 

Lot 110, 77.3 grains. 

22. Joseph Brobston collection [ Stack ' s Fixed Price List No. 69, 

January, 1963] //sold with the Samuel W. Wolf son collection. 

Part II[Stack's, May 3-4, 1963], Lot 23, 78.75 grains. 

State III [4 known] Reverse crack from rim through right serif of T in 

UNITED to leaves to HA then upward through wreath 
to F to border. 

23. Col. E.H.R. Green collection/ /Burdette G. Johnson [St .Louis Stamp & 

Coin Co.], 76.4 grains. 

24. William B.Hale collection[B.Max Mehl, November 28, 1939]// 

R.E.Naftzger, Jr. //sold with the T.J. Clarke collection[A.Kosof f , 
April 21, 1956], Lot 463//Harold Baref ord//William Bareford. 

25. E.A.Maust[early 1900 's collector], 70.4 grains. 

26. Empire Coin Co./B&R, Empire Review No. 19 [April/May , 1964] //John 

McNail collection [ Kagin ' s Numismatic Auctions, ANA, August 24, 
1977], Lot 2185, 76.9 grains. 
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state IV [2 known] A second crack extends downward through L, between 

N and T to wreath, but does not reach the final A 
in AMERICA. 

27. F.R.Alvord collection[S.H. Chapman, June 9, 1924], Lot 172 

[illustrated as Lot 178]. 

28. Martin F.Kortjohn collection[Stack' s, October 19-20, 1979], 

Lot 574, 77.25 grains. 

State V [3 known] The second crack extends to final A in AMERICA and 

to the border. 

29. Philip M. Showers collection, 76.5 grains. 

30. Anderson-Dupont , Lot 11 19 //Joseph Brobston [ Stack ' s Fixed Price 

List No. 69, January 1963], 78 grains. 

31. Hanks & Assoc . //Garry Fitzgerald/ /Mid-America Rare Coin Auctions, 

Inc., May, 1985, Lot 24 //Mid-America Rare Coin Auctions, Inc., 
September, 1985, Lot 9//B&M, August 12, 1996, Lot 7. 

State VI [1 known] A third crack extends downward from the leaf left 

of the left foot of H to the top left of C down 
into and through wreath to the the left ribbon end. 

32. 1976 ANA[Stack's, February 10-13, 1976], Lot 179//Ellis Robison 

collection [ Stack' s, February 10-13, 1982], Lot 354, 77.9 grains. 

Additional listings [probably listed above] 

A. David S. Wilson collection [S.H. Chapman, March, 1907], Lot 1014. 

B. George W.Rice collection [St .Louis Stamp & Coin Co., April 13-14, 

1906], Lot 1251. 

C. Michigan State Convention [Federal Coin Exchange-Michael Kolman, 

Jr.], November 21-23, 1958], Lot 986//Joe Kopas. 

D. Hollinbeck-Kagin Coin Co. [March 13, 1967], Lot 37. 

E. Julian Leidman, 1997, PCGS PR64RD[ 1188 . 64/4024986 ] . 

F. James Ten Eyck collection[B.Max Mehl, May 2, 1922], Lot 1015. 

G. William Forrester Dunham collection[B. Max Mehl, June 3, 1941], 

Lot 1275. 


The 32 listed examples and examples of which I am not aware make the 
1831 First Restrike a legitimate high Rarity 5. The dramatic differences 
in the reverse die states make a closer look at the population by die state 
instructive; 


Die State 
I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 


No. Examples 
20 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 


Rarity 

6 

8 

7+ 

8 

8 - 

8 + 
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It appears that the reverse die, previously used for the 1836 Originals and 
First Restrikes, failed during the striking of the last dozen coins dated 
1831. Die State I is quite common by proof half cent standards. The other 
die states are rare by any standard. Several Die State I coins have been 
auctioned recently, two or three of which are currently for sale. These 
coins are proof like, but do not exhibit the dazzling proof like surfaces as 
do the later die state coins. 

The Die State II coin that I examined made me dizzy. When I looked at the 
convex surface of the obverse, it was like looking into a circus sideshow 
mirror. I had to put the coin down and look up to regain my senses. An 
associate of mine chuckled as he observed my reaction. I slid the coin 
over for his inspection. His reaction was something like, "Whoal", as he 
looked up to regain his senses. The coin is red-brown, with vertiginously 
dazzling glassy surfaces. The dies may have been repolished just prior to 
the die failure. Possibly an error in resetting the dies caused the 
reverse die to fail quickly thereafter. 

The examples of Die States III, V and VI that I have seen also exhibit 
deeply mirrored surfaces. However, the reverse die failed quickly and 
each of the last dozen struck are probably all slightly different. No. 26 
listed above is weakly struck. No. 29 is not perfectly centered. No. 32, 
the Breen color plate coin, has a badly cracked reverse. Further use of 
the die may have been impossible. 

Unfortunately, my studies of this variety have not revealed exactly when 
they were made. The 1836 First Restrikes must have been made prior to the 
1831 First Restrikes because none of the 1836 's show evidence of the 
reverse die deterioration. New information has been provided to me which 
may clarify the date when the 1836 and 1831 Restrikes were made. Further 
verification of this new information is nessesary before it is ready for 
print. More later 1 

I have purposely deleted the current owners' names from the above listing. 

I would like to know the whereabouts of all of the listed coins, but at 
present, I only can account for seventeen. If you have one, let me know. I 
will preserve the confidentiality of information provided to me. 


************* 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or individuals 
and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am not interested in 
stray initials, numbers, or names that cannot be identified as to geographical location or trade. I 
would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to me, or invite you to send them on 
approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any bargains and will pay any reasonable price, as 
they are not for resale. Please let me hear from you. All correspondence will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
c/o Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 

Box 122^Wotfeboro, NH 03894 
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THE 1856 COPPER-NICKEL HALF CENTS 


Ron Manley 


INTRODUCTION : The 1856 copper-nickel half cents were minted using the same dies 
as 1856 C-1, the copper business strikes. From reviewing the half cent literature, it can be seen 
that various authors classify the 1856 copper-nickel half cents in different ways. In his March 
1998 P-W article, R. Tettenhorst referred to the “1856 copper-nickel pattern” in discussing the 
topic of half cent subvarieties. Bill Weber, in his May P-W article, concluded that “separate 
variety numbers should describe” 1856 B-2b and B-2c, the two copper-nickel alloys listed by 
Walter Breen. Ray Rouse followed in the same P-W issue with the observation that “We can fit 
items such as the 1856 copper nickel trial piece neatly into our collections as simple subvarieties 
based on planchet stock”. 

How should the 1856 copper-nickel half cents be properly classified? Should separate 
variety numbers be used to describe 1856 B-2b and B-2c? How many distinct copper-nickel 
alloys are there: one or two? In this article, I will explore and attempt to answer these questions. 

BACKGROUND : In the second edition of “American Half Cents, the “Little Half Sisters” 
(1982), Roger S. Cohen, Jr. included the “1856 essay or, as it is usually termed, the trial piece” in 
his chapter “Other Half Cents”. Cohen wrote that fifty specimens were struck with an alloy of 
88% copper and 12% nickel. The weight of the planchets was given as “approximately 72 
grains”. He mentioned that another alloy of 90% copper and 10% nickel had also been reported 
“in striking these essays. The differences being that these specimens weigh 69 grains. This 
difference seems to be almost too picayune to be mentioned but for the sake of completeness I 
have done so” (emphasis mine). 

Walter Breen apparently felt that the differences between these two reported alloys were 
not “picayune”, but worthy of two subvarieties. In his Half Cent Encyclopedia, Breen listed the 
88:12 copper-nickel alloy as 1856 B-2c. He believed that it was minted after the 90:10 alloy, 
which he listed as 1856 B-2b. Breen made the following observations for 1856 B-2c on page 176 
of his “Complete Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins” (1988): (1) The weight ranges from 
70.98 to 73 grains; (2) The color is “Pale warm gray, often toned or faded”; (3) It is “weakly 
struck”. 

For 1856 B-2b, the alleged 90:10 copper-nickel alloy, Breen noted in his 1988 book that: 
(1) The weight ranges from 69.4 to 70.68 grains. (2) The color is “Pale lemon color, often toned 
or faded”; (3) “Weak strikings only”. Comments : In his Half Cent Encyclopedia, Breen had 
written that the “Weight ranges from 69.4 to 70.3 grains”. Breen added that “this variety is 
difficult to tell from the following variety”. Breen misused the term ‘Variety” here, based upon his 
earlier usage of the term. He should have used “subvariety” in both places (not necessarily 
because it’s the correct term, but to be consistent). 

DISCUSSION : Since these 1856 copper-nickel pieces were not struck for circulation, but 
to test the strike and appearance of the new Flying Eagle small cents, they do not belong in a 
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collection consisting only of business strike half cents. Instead, they should be considered strictly 
“trial pieces” or “patterns”, as Cohen has described them. 

Breen estimated that only about ten specimens of 1856 B-2b were known. In his “Proof 
Census” he gave three examples. Lot 1157 from the 1954 sale of the “Anderson-Duponf’ 
collection was the first example. It was catalogued as 90% copper and 10% nickel, but without 
supportive documentation. From my background as a Ph.D. chemist, it is my belief that 
non-destructive elemental analysis was unavailable in 1954 that could have distinguished 
between 90:10 and 88:12 copper :nickel alloys. 

The second 1856 B-2b example listed by Breen was the Norweb coin. Lot 138 was 
catalogued as such when the Norweb collection was auctioned by Bowers and Merena in 1987. It 
was catalogued with the comments: “we are not aware that any specific metallic analysis has ever 
been made of this coin”. Its weight was given as 70.8 grains. Note that this weight lies between 
the high of 70. 68 grains given by Breen for 1856 B-2b and the low of 70.98 grains given for 1856 
B-2c! 


Collectors should be able to tell if a 1856 “trial piece” is a 1856 B-2b or 1856 B-2c 
specimen by its weight. Yet, the difference given in Breen’s 1988 book between the upper and 
lower weight limits for the two copper-nickel compositions is a mere 0.3 grains! The original 
reference to the 1856 “trial piece” with a 90:10 copper-nickel alloy is an old one and may be 
unreliable (Breen gave Adams-Woodin 216, from a 1913 work, as an equivalent). 

Breen listed Judd- 177 as an equivalent to 1856 B-2c (the 88:12 copper-nickel alloy). 
Specimens previously catalogued as Judd- 177 have been described with various colors. Weights 
have been reported in the range that Breen reserved for the alleged extremely rare “90: 10” alloy. 
For example, Norweb 1:139 (wt. = 69.8 grains), described with “bright yellow surfaces”; 
Cohen:379 (wt. = 69.9 grains), described as “flaming red orange”; and Eliasberg 1: 1 10 (wt. = 70.5 
grains), described as “partially tan”. 

CONCLUSIONS : The 1 856 copper-nickel half cents may be properly described as “trial pieces” 
or “patterns”. As such, they form a special class of half cents — separate from the half cents 
minted for circulation. Specimens have been reported within a weight range that is continuous 
from approximately 69 to 73 grains. These are characterized by weak strikes and various 
distinctive colors. Such aspects permit copper-nickel “trial pieces” to be readily distinguished 
from the pure copper business strikes minted with the same dies. No reliable evidence exists for 
1856 copper-nickel “trial pieces” in two different alloys . The Breen subvariety 1856 B-2b should 
be delisted. 
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THE SUBSEQUENT PEDIGREES OF THE HAYS-PHELPS 1794 LARGE CENTS 

Part Two 

Edward Weeks and Bob Vail 


25 


S-27 


Egeria. The break in obv. die much more apparent than on Hays plate. 
Very fine, the reverse extremely so. Rare. A medium dark brown. 


VF35 


E. Gilbert - Elder 10/10:25 - Granberg - Woodin - US Coin Co 5/15:107 - Henry C. Hines ■ 

Homer K. Downing - William H. Sheldon - Carl Wurtzbach - ANS 

(Ex: H.E. Jones - Scott 10/78:204 - W.W. Hays) 


$21.00 


& V S'- 

.'••• •; 'f' - 





26 

S-32 

Venus Marina. First reverse. The usual crack through first S in STATES; milling absent 
before profile. 

Extremely fine; a dark olive. 

AU50 

E. Gilbert - Elder 10/10:26 - Granberg - Woodin - US Coin Co 5/15:108 - Henry C. Hines - 
William H. Sheldon - Dorothy 1. Paschal - J. Adams:24 - Del N. Bland - 
Jack H. Robinson:52 

$9.00 




27 


S-33 

Venus Marina. Second reverse. 

Very good. Extremely rare; only two offered in many years. 

F 12 

C.L. Wellington - Low 1/13:1 1 1 - R.D. Book - George H. Clapp - ANS 

$5.00 

# 
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28 

S-34 

Venus Marina. Third reverse, the distinguishing feature of which is a single berry at side of 
left bow. Very fine; a delicate uniform corrosion, most visible on obverse, alone prevents a 
higher grading. Rare. Dark. 


EF 40 

W.B. Guy - Henry Chapman 1 1/1 1 :398 - Dr. French:51 - T.J. Clarke - William H. Sheldon - 
George H. Clapp - ANS - William H. Sheldon - R.E. Naftzger 


$15.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 



S-35 

Crack in die before E in FIBERTY extending to hair; another before 4 in date, probably a 

29 


continuation of the first mentioned. Very good and very rare; not more than two offered in 



many years. 



VF20 

C.L. Wellington - Fow 1/13:1 12 - Gilbert - Elder 12/13:883 - Dr. French - Henry C. Hines - 
William H. Sheldon - C.M. Williams:37 - Thomas L. Gaskill - New Netherlands - 
Dorothy I. Paschal - C. Doug Smith - Del N. Bland - R.A. Schumann - J. Adams:27 - 



Del N. Bland - D.H. Peterson. 



$5.50 








30 

NC-1 

Diana. Very fair. None in the series judged to be of a higher degree of rarity. It’s duplicate 
is unknown today. 

AG 3 

C.L. Wellington - Low 1/13:113 - Dr. French:53 - T.J. Clarke - William H. Sheldon 
George H. Clapp - ANS 

$4.50 
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34 

S-43 

Short bust. Perfect dies. Second reverse. 
Fine; a medium brown. 

VF30 

“Gobel” 52ANA:781 - Kissner:242 - J. Adams;36 - Wes A. Rasmussen 

$2.75 




34a 

S-43 

Short bust. Precisely as last, with erack in reverse die through U in UNITED. 
Very fine; very dark. 



Wayte Raymond - Henry C. Hines - William H. Sheldon - Matthewson - Jeff Bender - 
Stack’s 6/60:14 - Dorothy Nelson - Stack’s 2/76:14 - J. Adams:34 


$4.25 

# 

# 


35 

S-60 

Patagonian. 

Very fine; slight crack before chin; darkest brown. 



Elder 


$4.75 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 
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S-61 

Patagonian. Second reverse. 


36 


Fine, especially the rev.; slight nicks on obverse. Very dark. 



Howard R. Newcomb 


$3.25 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 


37 

S-30 

Amiable face. Defect in obverse die as mentioned by Hays. Reverse die has a slight break 
through R in AMERICA. Extremely fine. A medium light olive; the reverse a still lighter 
shade and more uniform in color. 


EF 45 

R. Earl - F.C.C. Boyd - New Netherlands 50th:926 - A.E. McDowell 


$7.00 





0 







37a 

S-30 

Amiable face. Quite as last. Planchet slightly defective at point of bust and near milling, 
opposite profile. 

Extremely fine; medium dark olive. 



Virgil Brand 


$5.25 





Plate not available 

Plate not available 
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39 

S-31 

Marred field. Very fine; slight edge dents, showing on obverse only. 
Very fine. A light olive. 



“Allen” 


$10.25 





Plate not available 

Plate not available 


40 

S-39 

Break in die back of hair; no other trace or defect visible on obverse. Reverse has a slight 
break through left ribbon to milling. Extremely fine; a medium brown. Among the great 
rarities; it has been recently stated that not more than three or four of them were known. 

Hays did not own it, and the specimen here offered is from the Phelps collection. Last record 
of sale. Low, April 1902. The reverse of this piece is always strongly marked by deep and 
heavy milling. 


EF 40 

E. Gilbert - Elder 10/10:40 - Granberg - Woodin - US Coin Co 5/15:125 - Henry C. Hines - 
Homer K. Downing - William H. Sheldon - ANS 


$38.50 




41 


S-38 Obverse from same die as last. Reverse, the variety discovered by Hays in 1889; a 

distinguishing feature is the berry at left of bow. Extremely fine, although a few little nicks 
on obv. Darkest olive. I can find no record of sale of this number. Acknowledged to be 
among the most precious ones. 


AU55 


Howard R. Newcomb;56 - George H. Clapp - ANS 


$33.50 
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42 

S-40 

Obverse from same die as last, with break slightly increased. Reverse has breaks precisely as 
described by Hays. 

Extremely fine; lightest brown. 

AU50 

Virgil Brand - Carl Wurtzbach - William H. Sheldon - R.E. Naftzger;360 - J. Adams:31 

Ewing 

$10.75 




43 

S-22 

Large planchet. The bottoms of nearly all uprights in letters, obverse and reverse, excepting 
those in value, are dentated. A beautiful, perfectly centered, uncirculated example; lightest 
shades of brown. 


AU 55 

Howard R. Newcomb:58 - Holmes: 1361 - Masters:49 - Denis W. Loring - 



Bowers & Merena FPL, 1982:12 - D.W.C. Putnam 


$28.50 

9 

# 


44 

S-66 

Distant 1 . A notable feature is the break in die from milling to lower end of pole. 
Good; rare. 


VG 8 

W.B. Guy - Henry Chapman 11/11 :442 - Dr. French - Henry C. Hines - 

Homer K. Downing: 1687 - William H. Sheldon - C. Doug Smith - A. Bonard 

Phil VanCleave:5070 - D. Henderson 


$11.00 
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45 

S-65 

Shielded hair. Obverse die shows break from 1 to milling, and from bust through 9 to 
milling. Reverse breaks, from milling to E in ONE and from last A in AMERICA to bow. 
Milling absent on one-third of obv. Fine; a light brown. 



Howard R. Newcomb 


$3.00 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 



S-64 

Shielded hair, Obverse from same die as last, with die unbroken. Second reverse. Dividing 

46 


line or regula of fraction is absent. Reverse die broken through D in UNITED. 



Very fine; medium dark. Very rare. 




Elder 


$5.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 


47 

S-45 

The Plicae. Breaks in reverse die as quoted by Hays, possibly not less apparent. 
Fine, some light nicks. 

VF20 

“Lookes” - E. Gilbert F.C.C. Boyd - New Netherlands 50th:943 - A.E. McDowell 

$3.50 
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48 

S-46 

The Plicae. Same obverse as last, but with break in dies as noted by Hays. 
Nearly fine. 


VF25 

“Vemo” - - - Stack’s 12/84:1033 - Joel Spingam - Bill Carmel - Superior Galleries 9/97:166 


$3.25 

• 

• 


49 

S-62 

Trephined head. Depression in hair, opposite centre of cap, also recognizable by the break 
in die at border, back of head . obliterating milling. Very fine; dark. Hair tooled; the 
identical specimen which appears on Hay’s plate. 


VF30 

E. Gilbert;49 - US Coin Co 5/15:137 - Henry C. Hines - C.M. Williams:71 - 



Denis W. Coring - J. Adams:63 



$3.75 


# 


50 

S-69 

The Plicae. Head of 1795; L in LIBERTY too near I. 
V. fine, though faint scratches on obv. A dark brown. 


EF 40 

Prosky - Henry C. Hines - William H. Sheldon 

■ ANS 



$3.85 
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51 

S-70 

From same die as last. Break through T and Y to forehead. 
A dark brown. 

Short scratches behind hair. 



E. Gilbert 


$2.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 



S-71 

Another Plicae. Reverse die perfect. 


52 


Fine; a medium light brown. 




“Gobel” 


$2.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 


52a 

S-71 

Another as last. The breaks in reverse die as mentioned by Hays are found to be, a flaw in 
planchet from T in UNITED to C in AMERICA, and a scratch from the O in OF to U in 
UNITED. A cross scratch on both sides. Very fair. 



“Gobel” 


$2.60 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 
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54 

S-67 

Roman Plica. Slight defect in die, joining hair and forehead below T. 
Fine; a medium light brown. 



“Vemo” 


$4.25 





Plate not available 

Plate not available 


55 

S-68 

A long break in obverse die, passing from milling below eap through head to border in front 
of nose; scratches on cheek; flaw in planchet through part of bow and A in AMERICA, 
otherwise nearly fine. Rare. This variety was first published in Hay’s work. 

F 15 

“Lookes” - E. Gilbert - Elder 10/10:55 - Granberg - Woodin - US Coin Co 5/15:143 - 
Col. Green - B.G. Johnson - Pearl:86 - Kissner:267 - J. Adams:70 - J. Adams - 
Robbie S. Brown 

$5.00 




56 

S-72 

“The exact head of 1795.” Break in obverse die through hair from cap to Y. Reverse has 
slight break through D in UNITED to highest berry in wreath at left. Fine; a slight nick 
below ear; a dark brown. 

EF 40 

E. Gilbert - Elder 10/10:56 - Granberg - Woodin - US Coin Co 5/15:143A - Dr. French:83 - 
T.J. Clarke -William H. Sheldon - C. Doug Smith - A. Bonard - Num. Ent 2/68:37 - 
R.E. Naftzger - J. Adams:75 - R.J. Bye 

$5.00 
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57 

S-50 

(Not in Hays.) Obverse similar to No. 10, but RTY in LIBERTY large, and Y near T and 
placed too high; hair does not touch truncation at back; lower curl starts from point near end 
of bust. Reverse same as No. 10. The “Gilbert variety.” Good; very rare, not more than five 
or six specimens known. 


Howard R. Newcomb 

$3.75 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 


58 


S-53 


(Not in Hays.) Similar to No. 1 1 . End of pole exactly opposite a dentilation, while on No. 1 1 
it points between two dentilations and is nearer to them. Top of Liberty cap touches a 
dentilation. RTY in LIBERTY is large, and LIB is widely spaced. The “Chapman variety.” 
Very good; several light edge dents on obv. and rev. It is believed that not more than two are 
known. 


VG 10 


Howard R. Newcomb - F. Lardner;54 - W.W. Neil:1862 - Chris M. Peterson - Kagin 8/54:16 
- Dorothy I. Paschal - William H. Sheldon - C. Doug Smith - A. Bonard - 
Phil VanCleave:5057 - M. Paul - Ewing 


$4.25 




59 

S-37 

(Not in Hays.) Resembles No. 43. Lowest locks of hair are much like those on No. 28. 1 in 
date widely spaced from 7, and front of top of the latter is directly beneath the centre of the 
curve of truncation. Reverse same as No. 3 1 . The “Steigerwalt variety.” A dent in centre 
of head and a similar one on reverse. Fair. No other examples known. 


BS 1 

Howard R. Newcomb - Charles E. Clapp - George H. Clapp - ANS 


$3.25 






fmsmM 


60 


Leather and card-board folding case; silk lined, with perforations for 84 pieces. Made under 
the direction of the late Mr. Hays, and in which he was accustomed to carry his 1794 Cents 
on his numismatic rambles. The different apertures or circles bear in pencil the Maris and 
his own numbers. The catch is loose, otherwise the condition is fine. Size when folded, 
7-1/2 X 11-1/2 inches 

$3.50 
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A “NEW” 1796 HALF CENT 
Tom Reynolds 

On Friday June 12*, I found a message on my recorder from a dealer friend of mine, who has a 
shop in Illinois, regarding a recently discovered 1796 C#2 Half Cent. Was I interested? You bet 
I was! ! ! As fast as my fingers could punch buttons, I was connected with my friend. 

After the usual, “Hi. How are you?”, I inquired about the 1796. It seems a “good customer” 
walked into his shop with the 1796. The story continued that a man with a metal detector found 
the piece and brought it to the “good customer” for his opinion. My dealer friend described the 
coin as high grade with some damage, the result of being “dug up.” My friend wanted to send it 
to me to see if it was real, to place a value on it and to make an offer. 

On Monday June 15*, the package arrived. I opened it at the Post Office. It was obvious the 
coin had been recolored as it was a dull reddish-brown. It had AU sharpness with some damage 
on the reverse. When I returned to my office and put a 1 OX glass on it, it became apparent this 
was not a genuine piece. It rang and weighed within tolerances, but the head was just not right 
and the leaves under ED were not in the right position. The “damage” was above the word 
HALF. What I was holding was a Gallery Mint 1796, vintage 1998. The word COPY had been 
obliterated by a series of small, dull punch marks that had enough force to slightly bulge the 
obverse. The coin was then dipped in a chemical to simulate age that left some light, black scale 
around some devices. The coin was then recolored. Would this piece have fooled a 
knowledgeably early copper dealer or collector? I don’t think so. But it would fool a commercial 
dealer or beginning collector. 

I have seen two 1793 Liberty Cap pieces from the Gallery Mint that have been similarly altered. I 
called Ron Landis at thy Gallery Mint to alert him of the latest attempt at fraud. He mentioned 

that he has heard of more. His silver reproductions have not been altered so far. He is trying 

to devise a tamper-proof way of marking his reproductions so that this problem can be minimized 
in the future. 

A word to the wise, if you are offered any of the following, be extra careful: 

1786 New Jersey 

1787 New Jersey 

1788 New Jersey 
1793 Half Cent 
1796 Half Cent 
1793 Chain- Ameri. 

1793 Chain- America 
1793 Wreath 

1793 Liberty Cap 
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NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 38: MARIS 1 1 .5G 

Ray Williams 

In the last Condition Census for Maris 9-G, i said I was going to study the 72-z next. As you 
can see from the title, this is not the case. I’m taking John Griffee’s advice and for the next few 
issues I’ll be working on some R7's. My wife, Diane, just constructed a database in ACCESS for 
me to use with CC information I’m accumulating. It will take a few months to enter the data I have 
and to obtain information about collections not yet in the CC. This will give me time to do a proper 
job on the R5's. What John Griffee did in the first 35 parts was a labor of love. To have done it all 
on a typewriter without a computer, makes it all the more impressive! 

The Maris 11.5-G is a member of the 
“Coulterless” family. A NJ without a coulter is always 
a desirable coin, and to find one with a fraction in its 
obverse designation is a rare occurrence. This coin 
was unknown to Crosby and Dickeson. Dr. Maris 
must have included the 1 1 .5-G in his original work 
as a last minute addition. It is the only obverse on 
the Maris Plate that is designated with a fraction, and 
in the text of his work, the 11.5 was inserted 
between obverses 51 and 52. 

The head is shaggy, the date numerals are 
parallel to the top edge of the plowshare. The style is similar to all the other Coulterless varieties 
that don’t have the date under the plow beam, and I suspect the same engraver made all of these 
obverse dies. Rarely has the 1 1 .5-G appeared in auction and as the appearances below confirm, 
this coin is firmly in the R7 range. 


1. 

VF+ 

Anton; Ex MD coin dealer 

2. 

VF 

NJHS, bequest of Frederick Canfield (M. Hodder says finest known) 

3. 

VF 

Anton; Stack’s Picker Sale, 10/84, L183; Garrett (privately); Parmelee 

4. 

VF/F+ 

TTerranova, purchased privately 

5. 

F+ 

B & M Spring Quartette Sale 3/92, LI 306; Henry Garrett; Stacks 9/89 L853 

6. 

F 

Stack’s Oechsner, 9/88, LI 244; Spiro, 3/55, LI 442 

7. 

F 

Mills L382 

8. 

VG 

B Ish; Anton; N Tapley 

9. 

VG 

D Wierzba; Anton; PT Quigley: Parmelee L377; Maris Plate coin 

10. 

G 

ANS 


The above coins are all that are known to me. If anyone knows the owner of coins 5, 6 or 
7, please let me know. As with the Maris 9-G, there appears as though there is only one collector 
who can lay claim to collecting the 1 1 .5-G by die states. I wish you all good luck in your search for 
one of these. 

If you own any NJ Coppers and have not sent a listing to either John Griffee or me, please 
consider being a part of this survey. Just send a listing of the varieties you own, with condition and 
pedigree information. If you are a part of this survey and we haven’t heard from you for a while, 
please write to let me know your collection hasn’t changed, or send me the changes. 

Ray Williams 
924 Norway Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 08629 
609 - 587 - 5929 
raydianewilliams@juno.com 


1786 New Jersey Maris 11 Vz G 




Stack’s Oechsner Sale. Seotember 1988. lot 1244 

small and close together, the singletree is 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON COIN POPULATION SAMPLING 

Ken Cable 


I was quite impressed by Craig Shelley’s May 1998 article entitled “ Some Common Sense 
in Statistical Sampling and Analysis ." My article here is not a criticism of Mr. Shelley’s, Red 
Henry’s or anyone else’s copy ; I am simply expressing a viewpoint as a knowledgeable yet curious 
new kid on the EAC block (one year). I did not see Mr. Shelley’s original article on sampling and 
statistics; perhaps he has discussed some of the concepts I address independently. 

As a former mathematician and student of probability, statistics, stochastic processes, 
Markov chains, and other concepts in the realm of numerology, I can certainly relate to Mr. Shelley’s 
comments. I agree that the type of information gathering most numismatists indulge in is not 
“statistics” in the mathematical sense of the term, and is by no means “random” (also a 
mathematical term - more about that later). Also, I have long been fascinated by data compilations, 
such as game scores and data reduced to statistics which are these scores, relative rankings within 
sample populations, and job-related uses such as cost analysis, productivity studies and software 
test cases. We generally refer to this as “number-crunching". And, especially, I have gathered 
much data from studying many United States coin series. I’m only 44, but I’ve been collecting coins 
for 37 of those years, and I’ve come up with some interesting observations, and have compiled 
data logs that could make heads spin and eyes roll. The term statistics, when not taken in the 
pure mathematical sense, is loosely defined. Mathematical variables such as rank, mean and 
standard deviation are statistics. However, another simple Websterian definition of a statistic is 
“any numerical datum”. The “real world” public uses this variant of statistics to mean “numerical 
information” or “data”, but I, like Mr. Sholley, prefer to use the term in its theoretical sense. 

However, armed with knowledge of what a random process is and what statistical analysis 
is, I am hard-pressed to understand how it is possible - or if it is possible - to obtain a sample from 
a coin population which is truly random, that is, as Mr. Sholley correctly points out, one that is free 
of bias. In Mr. Sholley’s latest article, he mentions that “a random sample is quite possible”, and, 
while it is not clear to me whether he is referring to samples of coins or samples of objects or data 
eiements from a mathematicaiiy exact popuiation, I am taking the former interpretation since 
Penny-Wise is a publication about coins (perhaps he could clarify this). There are ways in which 
random statistics can be obtained from a determinate sample space, and there are algorithms by 
which randomness can be generated by a computer. But the word random is much misused by 
the lay public, and even yours truly misapplied this word years ago in numismatics when I meant 
something else. Rather, the terms arbitrary or pseudo-random generally apply to the collection 
of coin data. Sometimes numismatic data-gathering can be described as “quasi-random” because 
the data are accumulated under the pretext of “no external influences”. There are many factors that 
cause bias in coin population sampling, almost irrespective of the series, whether we are talking 
about a sample of fifty $4 Stellas or 100 million Lincoln cents. Listed below are a few such factors 
that come to mind: 

* A sample may be a subset of a much larger sample which has been screened one or 
more times for “goodies”. Mr. Sholley and Mr. Henry both note this point. Conversely, a sample 
may be biased toward containing a high percentage of rarities. 

* The data in a sample may not be “pure”; the sample may reflect duplicate recordings 
of the same coin. This is a potential flaw in some of my own studies, or in any other data 
representing samples that are not fully contained. 

* A sample may have been “frozen in time”, precluding the possibility of later dates. No 
matter how common or scarce a date is, such samples are clearly biased. Glory be, were you to 
discover a canvas bag of Gem Red Uncirculated large cents that had been buried under an oak 
tree in 1852, sealed in their original envelopes, undisturbed by the ravages of Mother Nature and 
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Father Time, you would find no 1853 or 1855 pieces, despite the fact that they are the most 
common Red large cents availably today (if you call a coin with a population of 100 - 120 
“common”!! Ugh!). This hypothetical sample was collected by a legendary gentleman who set 
aside “new pennies” over a period of sixty years and didn’t trust banks during the “Hard Times” of 
the first half of the 19th century. (Of course, you can retire and then some now.) On the other 
hand, there is a mathematical element to such a hoard that dramatically reduces bias, as I shall 
discuss. 

* Geographical considerations can be important factors. Hoards of obsolete coins surface 
constantly in estates, homes, vaults, etc., making coins perceived to be scarce or rare suddenly 
appear common again in certain places. Also, certain geographic areas of the country (or the world 
for that matter) received mass distribution of coin, much of which ultimately was r ot used or 
needed. Some of it was melted ... but much of it was buried or lost in shipwrecks! < /lany such 
hoards contain bulk quantity of coins of the same date (and mint). An abrupt increase in the 
number known of a particular coin date or variety would cause drastic bias in samples including 
such coins. 

* The source of the sample is key. I agree with Red Henry that large cent samples 
obtained from the non-numismatic public are, although likely to be smaller, more likely to be a better 
representative sample of the extant large cent population if the sample is large enough to be 
meaningful, and possibly representative of what was in circulation during the large cent’s heyday. 
The chances of “prior attribution” from such a sample would be considerably smaller than from a 
sample obtained through a coin dealer or company, especially one that specializes in early copper. 
This is by no means a “random sample”, but should provide interesting data. On the other hand, 
a sample from a specialist is likely to have been “cherrypicked” - perhaps extensively! 

* Mintage figures are sometimes useful in numismatic studies, but they too are biased. 
That is, one cannot simply use the reported mintage as a bellwether to calculate the expected 
number of occurrences of a particular date, or variety where data on relative rarity exists, in a 
sample. Especially when dealing with pre-Civil War U.S. coins, published mintages may not be 
accurate because they reflect the number of coins ordered that year, but this may not necessarily 
be the number actually struck. Changes in coinage schedules were the effect of increased or 
decreased commercial demand. And in the 1830s there were no counting machines to keep track 
of the number of coins struck and bagged. Also, coins reported as issued during a certain year may 
actually have been struck during the following year, and it was common practice to reuse dies 
from earlier years than the year of coining. A good example for this argument is that of the 1834 - 
35 Capped Bust quarters. The 1834 has a reported mintage of 286,000 whereas the 1835 has a 
mintage of nearly 2 million, yet I see more 1834s than 1835s, and so do PCGS and NGC. I believe 
this is because many of the quarters supposedly coined in 1835 are actually dated 1834. Mr. 
Sholley’s reference to “calculation of original mintages" in his May article is noteworthy, as is his 
writing about the mintage of the 1 799 large cent (although in a slightly different context). Here we 
are trying to “calculate” something that we generally took for granted down the years after we 
obtained data to challenge the printed word. His reference to the Randall Hoard, which as I 
understand contained mostly high-grade cents dated from 1816 - 1820 and nothing earlier, 
especially sparks my interest. According to published sources, the 1820 as a date had an 
enormous mintage of 4.4 million coins, and I’ve not seen any hard material that breaks this mintage 
down by variety. After ail, now it would appear that quite a few N-13s were minted! On the other 
hand, is it possible that a few hundred thousand of a different variety of 1820 were part of this 
original mintage, and did not survive (perhaps they were lost at sea or fed into mass circulation 
where many got lost, corroded or worn beyond attributable recognition) as the N-13s did thanks to 
Randall? While it’s fun to speculate, I don’t see how it’s possible to “calculate” original mintages 
of dates let alone varieties. 

* Contrary to intuition, truly random number samples or other collections of random data 
will exhibit patterns that deviate from the norm, sometimes significantly depending on the sample 
size. And so it should be with coins. Coin samples in which the data appear to be closely fitting to 
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their expected probabilistic values may be suspect because aberrations may have been 
deliberately “smoothed” to make the sample appear random. That is, unlikely events that have 
occurred naturally may have been removed from a sample, causing bias towards a more realistic 
sample! Sometimes what happens is that an event occurs (numismatic or otherwise) that has 
defied such tremendous odds that it is either not recorded at all (the “too good to be true” 
syndrome) or discounted as a fluke and not figured into the final statistic. So it seems that when 
we try to reason with the results obtained from coin sampling, we end up in a maze of pretzel logic. 

The “population reports” published by the leading grading services are useful for 
hypothesizing relative rarity, but they are extremely biased. The standout cause of bias in the pop 
reports is that the grading services charge a fee, ranging from about $10 to $100 per coin including 
insurance and postage, depending on the type of service requested. Therefore, coins which are 
not valued far in excess of the processing fee are not likely to be submitted to a grading service. 
This causes bias towards higher pops in the scarcer dates in series for which there is a large 
“universe” to begin with. For example, a population report on Mercury dimes, a series containing 
a total mintage of over 1 billion coins, shows the 1916-D as having the highest number certified of 
ail Mercury dime issues in all circulated grades, yet the 1916-D is the rarest date in the series! This 
is completely counter to the notion that in a “random sample” of Mercury dimes of all grades - if 
such a thing exists - there may not be a single 1916-D! This situation makes the common seem 
rare and the rare seem common. 

Another major cause of bias in the pop reports is the “impurity factor” inherent in the data 
resulting from multiple submissions of the same coin in hopes of a higher certified grade. In many 
instances the difference in grade could translate to thousands of dollars, making the risk of the 
slabbing fees negligible. If the holders and inserts are discarded when the coin is resubmitted, the 
grading services have no way of knowing that the coin was in a slab. Notwithstanding the inclusion 
of some “non-Redbook” varieties whose pop data is reasonably fitting, the pop reports have little 
value when trying to determine rarity of varieties designated by Overton, Valentine, Sheldon, 
Newcomb, Cohen, etc. 

Coins I am particularly fond of and have studied extensively are the pre-Arrows (1837-52) 
Seated Liberty series. For example. Seated quarters minted from 1840 through 1852, as of 
January 1998, showed no date with either a PCGS or NGC population higher than 38, for totai 
graded in all conditions, with the exception of 1845 which was ever so slightly higher. Thus, the 
pop reports appear to suggest that all these dates are scarce to rare. However, the fact that values 
for most of the “circ” grades are only in double figures suggests that they are either quite common 
or in limited demand. Based on the collectibility of such coins (and, by the way, some very 
interesting varieties for those of you that are LSCC members) I find the latter hard to believe. So 
I conjecture that the reason for the low pops of these issues is that they are quite common in low 
grades and thus do not justify grading service fees. There’s your bias. The 1853 “Arrows & Rays” 
quarters outnumber all of the 1838-52 dates by more than ten to one in mintage, and they have 
higher pops too, yet are mostly priced higher because of their collector mystique. Also, the Capped 
Bust (reduced size) quarters coined from 1831-38, and many of the 1854-62 quarters, have much 
higher pops than the pre-Arrows Seated Quarters. Thus it appears that the pop data (notice I don’t 
call them “statistics” as most people do) for series such as Bust or Seated coins are not especially 
useful in gauging overall rarity but are intended as a guide for developing a price structure for mint 
state specimens (which are very tough to locate in quarters throughout the 1840s!) 1 conclude that 
no sample of slabbed Seated No Motto quarters, by the furthest stretch of the imagination, could 
be considered random! 

It would be time consuming and not worth the effort, but try to imagine accumulating “date 
and mint distribution data” for a sample of 1 million cents obtained from banks. This could actually 
be done over a period of a few years. You would find the sample heavily skewed toward the late 
dates, for obvious reasons. This is an arbitrary coin sample - it is not random because of the very 
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numismatic influences that caused the hoarding of the older pennies! You may observe a curious 
assortment of oddities. You certainly won’t find any large cents, and most of the Wheat cents will 
be in the 1940s and 1950s. You’ll get plenty of Canadian cents and probably several foreign cent- 
sized coins from countries such as Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Dominican Republic. If you’re 
lucky, you’ll stumble upon some contemporary errors such as the ‘95 “double die”. I’d vouch that 
if not for coin collectors and the general public creating an artificial scarcity of obsolete small cents 
by hoarding their “old pennies”, the distribution of dates in a sample of a million small cents would 
be, to some degree, in proportion to the respective mintages and would be as close an 
approximation to a random sample as one could get. The main distortive influence would be the 
pressure on known numismatic rarities such as the 1877 and the 1909-S VDB. 

Statistics obtained by studying auction results alone are suspect because a) many auctions 
cater to an aberrant ratio of true rarities to relatively common coins, and b) such studies deliberately 
exclude a vast segment of a coin population that would provide valuable information. And of 
course, there is the possibility that the same rare coin had surfaced at another auction many years 
earlier but would not be recognized. Unfortunately, most of the time, public auction data (frequency 
of appearance as well as prices realized) is the only long-term information available, because it is 
impossible (and impractical even if it were possible) to keep track of all coin market activity such 
as takes place at coin shows and wholesale or retail outlets. In this light I do not find rarity reports 
based on number of appearances at auction very useful. 

Probably the best approximation I can think of to a truly random sample of early American 
coppers; large cents, half cents and Colonials (which I know virtually nothing about), would be the 
discovery of a hoard that was set aside in 1857 and not added to (a “frozen” sample), that was 
assembled by an individual who had no numismatic interest or influence, someone who was merely 
stashing away his coppers “for a rainy day”. I presume that Colonials were still in circulation in the 
1 850s, but if they weren’t, this may still be a random sample of cents and half cents. There is of 
course the possibility that a portion of the coins in such a hoard would have been previously 
screened by a collector of the day, diluting the randomness. 

Getting off the numismatic track for a moment, in the world of sports, entertainment, finance 
and industry there are undeniable facts - exact measurements, scores, buy / sell prices, 
frequencies, and other numerical values that had a certain probability of occurring before they did. 
Probability is a number between zero (impossibility) and one (certainty), a ratio which is the 
underlying basis for statistical analysis. If you draw a playing card from a shuffled deck such that 
there is no knowledge of the location of any card, then you can say this is a random event because 
each of the 52 cards have an equal chance of selection. Now suppose with all the cards face down 
you tell your friend to pick out the queen of spades. The probability of your friend drawing the 
queen of spades is 1/52 or approximately 0.01 92. Now suppose you repeat this process four times, 
you reshuffle the deck, and your friend draws the queen of sapdes each time! You are quite 
suspicious, but your friend has performed a truly random act which had a probability of 1 in 
7,311,616 of having occurred! Taking this a step further, over the next year, 1000 times you 
perform the experiment of having four cards drawn replacing them each time. As expected you 
come up with mundane data - but the final statistic must include your friend’s phenomenally lucky 
draw - else you have biased the sample! 

An interesting notion is that of randomness based on restriction. That is, statistical 
analysis based on the probability of an event (say “A”) given the knowledge of other information 
(say “B”). This is conditional probability and is denoted p(A/B). I believe this is also known as 
Bayesian probability. (It’s been 20 years since I graduated from college, and I ended up in an 
essentially non-mathematical career.). I know, for example, of a hoard of some 700 large cents 
discovered with a metal detector, the latest of which was dated 1820. This suggests that the 
sample was set aside not much after 1820, say 1823. I don’t recall whether there were any 1799 
or 1804 specimens in the hoard, but I know for a fact that there were 1 793s, which strongly 
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Notice the downward trend (except for 1997) in the number of consignors and the 
hammer. I threw everything except the kitchen sink into the 1998 Sale to try to get the 
hammer up. What is worse. 8 consignors put 333 of the 485 lots in the 1 998 Salt - That 
is sad for a membership of 1500+!!!!! 

Why should you consign to a EAC Sale? 1 . Exposure to serious copper collectors 
and dealers, 2. Very favorable commission rate to the sell, and 3. No buyer’s fee. 

Comparison of EAC Sale vs. Commercial Auction 
EAC Commercial Auction 

Seller’s Commission 4% - 8%* 214% - 1 0%** 

Buyer’s Fee NONE 10% - 15% 

* Based on total hammer price for the Sale. 

** Usually 1 0% unless a very large consignment or very expensive coins. 

Some examples will illustrate the impact of seller’s commission / buyer’s fee 
variances. The examples assume a 0% buyer’s fee and a 4% or 8% seller’s commission 
for the EAC Sale and a 10% buyer’s fee and a 214% or 10% seller’s commission for a 
commercial auction. 

Coin Worth $300 



EAQ 

Commercial 

Hammer 

$300 

$273* 

Net Proceeds with 214% Commission 

NA 

266 

Net Proceeds with 4% Commission 

288 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 8% Commission 

276 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 10% Commission 

NA 

246 


Coin Worth $1000 


EAC 

Commercial 

Hammer 

$1000 

$ 909* 

Net Proceeds with 214% Commission 

NA 

886 

Net Proceeds with 4% Commission 

960 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 8% Commission 

920 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 10% Commission 

NA 

818 


Coin Worth $3000 


EAC 

Commercial 

Hammer 

$3000 

$2727 * 

Net Proceeds with 214% Commission 

NA 

2659 

Net Proceeds with 4% Commission 

2880 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 8% Commission 

2760 

NA 

Net Proceeds with 10% Commission 

NA 

2454 
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There was discussion about the recent Superior (M & G) Auction. It was felt that the 
Early and Middle date prices seemed very strong with late dates perhaps softening a bit. 

Phil Moore reported finding no attribution errors. The only negative report was that of coins 
of the same attribution and of similar grade being placed in the same sale. 

There was much discussion about the Boston EAC meeting. Consensus was that 
it was well organized and well attended. Tom Reynolds informed the group that next year’s 
sale will be a group effort in cataloging. He will have help from John Wright, Bob Grellman 
and Mary Sauvain. He stressed that there will be an absolute cut off for consignments at 
the FUN show. If you saw his face you would know that he was not kidding! 

There was discussion regarding the future EAC meeting with Bill Noyes stating that 
the Florida location is an excellent one for a meeting such as ours, and many comments 
about the Cincinnati location and how well it has worked in the past. 

At this point, with several “servees” and an attorney in the crowd, the ANS topic 
could wait no more. 


Members and guests in attendance were: 


Dale Anderson 
G. Lee Kuntz 
Bill Noyes 
Dan Demeo 
Jim Goudge 


Dane Nielsen 
Bill Yates 
Tom Reynolds 
Marty Oghigian 
Doug McHenry 


C. Nielsen 
Alan Megrig 
Phil Moore 
Ron Shintaku 
Gene Heard 


************* 


1999 EAC SALE - CALL FOR CONSIGNMENTS 

Tom Reynolds 


The 1998 EAC Sale was very disappointing!!! Consignments were late and the 
overall quality of the consignments was average at best. We are at a point where the 
members of ^C must decide the direction of the Annual Sale. If the membership decides 
not to support the Sale, maybe it is time to discontinue it. It is up to you!!! 


years are as follows: 

YEARS 

1994 

1995 

1996 385 

1997 444 

1998 485 


CONSIGNORS HAMMER 
71 $392,886 

62 207,910 

53 182,638 

59 232,861 

41 121,972 
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I became the EAC cataloger beginning with the 1994 Sale. The results over the 5 

NUMBER OF LOTS 
598 
491 
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suggests that this was not a “picked-over” sample. (The hoard was appraised at about $35,000.) 
What with there having been so few coin collectors in the 1820s, the 1793 would have been the 
“first to go”. Although one cannot say that this is absolutely random, the “A” in this scenario could 
be tfre event of finding at ieast one 1793 (any variety) in a sample of 700 large cents, \whereas 
the “B” would be the condition that the sample was frozen in 1823. (I say 1823 because 1821 and 
1823 are scarce dates, and it’s possible that the more common 1822 was not coined or released 
until late in the year 1822 or during the year 1823.) 

In summary, I feel that there is much research that needs to be done to determine when an 
accumulation of coins or coin data actually represents a random sample or a “numismatically 
reasonable” approximation to a random sample. If Mr. Sholley or anyone else has any suggestions 
as to how a random coin sample can be collected, I will certainly keep an open mind. It is quite 
beneficial and educational, in any event, to continue to compile data on U.S. coin series, be it by 
type, date, variety, state of preservation, or other factors that reduce data down to a (pardon me!) 
statistic which is perceived rarity level. With each successive source of accurate information that 
evolves, our “real world” statistics can be further refined. Mathematics is an exact science, whereas 
numismatics is not. Nevertheless, there are mathematical methodologies that deal with functions 
of random variables, which can improve our studies taking into consideration elements of bias (the 
concept of squared error loss is one I’ve found useful in calculating “good” estimates). We 
numismatists as a community have made tremendous strides in recent years in our quest to better 
evaluate coin rarity, and injecting a little math into our studies can certainly enhance the process. 


ADDENDA TO THE OFFICIAL EAC/98 - BOSTON COMMITTEE’S CONVENTION REPORT; 

Peter Boisvert 

The Committee is very much ashamed of itself for neglecting to offer our profound Thanks 
to the following people: 

Ed Aleo: who once again provided EAC with his display cases and lights at a very favorable 

rate! Ed (who has been host of The Bay State Coin Show, now in its 4"’ decade!) also offered us 
his invaluable expertise in helping plan this Convention. 

James Giunta : Proprietor of Twinbrook Associates of Waltham, MA, Jim provided the Security for 
our Convention. People not involved with the convention process (especially in firearms-wary 
Massachusetts) do not realize what a difficult venture procuring armed security can be. The 
Committee feels very fortunate to have had Jim and his extremely capable staff available to us. 
Jim and his staff have worked many of the Coin, Gemstone and Jewelry conventions in the Boston 
area. Jim and his staff have eyeballed ‘elements of risk’ at these shows, and they continued their 
fine effort for us. The Committee would rather have a “Pound of Prevention” than millions of 
headaches. We are also grateful for the competitive rate charged EAC for his services! 

**4r*W*-*-**-***W 


1998 EAC SALE 

Tom Reynolds 

The 1998 EAC Sale was held April 4‘^ at our annual convention in Boston, MA. A total of 
41 consignors put 485 lots in the Sale. The total hammer was $121,972. Total income to EAC, 
including donated lots, was $10,878. 

************* 
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NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING ANNOUNCEMENT 

Gary Apelian 

All EAC’ers are invited to an EAC meeting on Saturday, September 12*^, 1998 at 
3:30 at Ramada Inn, 17040 South Halstead Street, Harvey, IL 60426. Garry Apelian, Joe 
Tomasko and John Wright will be your hosts. There will be a show and tell and we will 
discuss current events going on in EAC. Also you may bring your coins in for grading. 


EAC CONVENTION 2000 

March Wells 


A contract has been signed with the Radisson Resort Hotel, Cape Canaveral, Florida 
for the year 2000 convention. Tom Morley will be our convention host. Bob Grellman and 
I will be assisting. 

The Radisson is a true resort hotel, and near to the beach. 

Rooms are currently quoted at $99.00 per night, four persons. Reservations may 
be made to 2-28-2000 for this rate. After that you may have to pay more, or, find another 
place to stay. 

EAC 2000 could be a great family vacation. We hope to see you there. 

★ ★****★*★***★ 


WESTERN REGION EAC MEETING 
HELD 

June 5, 1997 
In Conjunction With 
The Long Beach Coin Expo 

Dale Anderson 


The meeting was called to order at 7:00 PM by Secretary Dale Anderson in the 
absence of President Jan Valentine. There was tremendous cheer for the earlier meeting 
time (although it appeared that we might have had a bigger turnout if we would have shown 
the basketball game). The normal round of introductions followed. 

Secretary Anderson set the agenda for the evening with a word of caution about the 
current ANS controversy. It was asked that any ANS discussion be contained until the end 
of the meeting. 
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* Increase by 1 0% buyer’s fee to get total paid for coin. 

As you can see, the net proceeds to the seller are much more favorable for an 
EAC Sale, especially as the value of the coin increases. 

The consignment deadline for the 1999 Sale is January 10, 1999 . . . NO 
EXCEPTIONS . The $100 minimum value for large cents will be followed. Common 
dates / varieties with a Condition less than average will be returned. Include your 
name, EAC Number, address, phone number and a listing of your consignment with 
an estimated value for each coin. 

If each member of EAC would part with three choice pieces, we would have 
a 4500 lot Sale Gust kidding). It is up to you, the members of EAC, to decide the 
future of EAC Sales. Do nothing and the Sale may become a thing of the past. Now 
is the time revitalize our Sale. Consign choice, high grade pieces to the Club. It will 
help you and EAC!!!! 

Editor’s Comment: 

Tom’s given you the financial argument - again. But judging by the volume of 
copper being sold by EAC members in the commercial auction venue, this hasn’t 
been persuasive in the past. 

So let me be blunt: No Sale - No Convention . Those same minimal sales 

commissions, put together, are what pay for the kind of hotel convention facilities 
we’ve grown accustomed to over the past decade. Let the sale wither and die, and 
registration fees go up, bourse fees go up, budget-minded dealers and collectors are 
squeezed out, business for higher-end dealers tails off, and pretty soon the ‘EAC 
Convention’ is six or eight guys crammed around the extra bed in TR’s room at the 
Red Roof Inn, going through double row boxes of coppers . . . 

Been there - done that. Don’t want to go back! We have thousands of people 
who’ve been members for 10 - 15 years. It’s inconceivable to me that each of those 
members don’t have at least one choice coin in the $100+ range that doesn’t quite 
fit in their collections, that could be consigned to the EAC Sale. Think about it . . . 
and then do it! 


************* 
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EAC SALE CALL FOR CONSIGNMENTS 

1 ^ 9 ^ 9^9 ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

The Sale Committee is soliciting consignments for the 1999 EAC Sale to be held 
in conjunction with the annual Early American Coppers Convention. The 
Convention will be held in Cincinnati, OH, April 15-18. 

The Early American Coppers Convention is devoted exclusively to early U S. 
copper coins. Your early U.S. copper coins will thus receive full exposure to 
serious copper collectors and dealers. Significant pieces will be photographed. 
A mail bid only section is being considered. 


The Sale will be limited to approximately 
450 to 500 lots. It is the Committee’s 
goal that the Sale be composed of: 
(see insert directly right) 


In past years, choice, scarce and rare coins have brought very strong prizes. 
The 1999 Sale should continue this tradition. Better coins and consignments are 
requested. Large cents and Conder tokens should have a minimum value of $100 
per coin. Coins other than Large Cents will be accepted regardless of value, to 
the extent explained in the report of the EAC Sale Committee (September 1991 
issue of Penny-Wise) 

Commissions are charged to defray 
the costs of the EAC Convention, and 
are on a sliding scale based upon 
convention costs and the total Sale 
gross receipts. Commission rates will 
be: (See insert directly right) 

There are no buyer’s fees in EAC Sales! 


Gross Receipts 
$ 000,001 - $ 200,000 
$200,001 - $350,000 
$350,001 and over 


Commission Rate 
8.0% 

6 . 0 % 

4.0% 


TYPE 

LOTS 

Half Cents 

30-100 

Large Cents 

350 - 400 

Colonials 

15-20 

Hard Times Tokens 

15-20 

Literature 

10-15 

Conder Tokens 

25 


There will be 4% consignor buy-back charge. 

CONSIGNMENT DEADLINE -4 January 10, 1999 


All coins should be sent via REGISTERED MAIL, RETURN RECEIPT REQUESTED 
Consignments may be hand-delivered to Tom at major coin shows. 

Feel free to contact Tom Reynolds in advance to discuss your coins, and to 
review the advantages to you and to the Club of consigning to the EAC Sale. 


CONTACT 


Tom Reynolds 
Post Office Box 24529 
Omaha, NE 68124 
(402) 895 - 3065 


★ ***★***★★**★ 
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NEW CANDIDATES FOR EAC MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of 
P-W . Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the 
Membership Committee before the September issue of P-W . all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER# 

Chris Hoelzle 

Laguna Niguel, CA 

4654 

Ken Laymon 

Sun City, CA 

4655 

John M. Heninger 

Bristol, VA 

4656 

Douglas E. Bible 

Hoffman Estates, IL 

4657 

Caitlyn Marissa Smith 

Roanoke, TX 

4658 

Buria E. Kincaid 

Washington, WV 

4659 

Jay Fackelman 

Petersburg, Ml 

4660 

Allan C. Murphy 

Casco, Ml 

4661 

David Quinn 

Philadelphia, PA 

4662 

Theodore J. Morris 

Seattle, WA 

4663 

Michael DeVito 

Franklin, MA 

4664 

Christopher Lezak 

Kailua, HI 

4665 

Michael Berkman 

Potomac, MD 

4666 

Steve Norton 

Chicago, IL 

4667 


************* 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD OF EARLY AMERICAN COPPER COINAGE,” 

This 28 page booklet is sent out to all new EAC members upon their joining EAC. 
The booklet was recently reprinted. There were basically no changes except for deletion 
of obsolete information, but if existing EAC members want to purchase another copy - send 
a $2.50 check payable to EAC to Rod Burress, 9743 Leacrest, Cincinnati, OH 45215 


************* 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEW BOOK DETAILS THE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF AMERICA’S MONEY 

A nation’s history can be traced through the examination of its evolving monies, a 
study that is important to historians and numismatists alike. Such an examination has now 
been done for the United States, providing the most comprehensive chronicle ever 
published tracing American money from the days of wampum and beaver pelts through the 
telephone debit and credit cards popular today. 
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Thoroughly researched and written by Richard Doty, the preeminent U.S. numismatic 
scholar of the 20*'’ century, America’s Money America’s Story provides an accurate historical look 
at the evolution of American money, with special sections on the Revolutionary War, the California 
Gold Rush, the Civil War, America’s Gilded Age, and more. 

Running 248 pages (8% inches by 11 inches, soft cover), America’s Money - America’s 
Story is extensively indexed and includes more than 250 large-size photographs. 

“Regardless of time or place, any exchange medium must satisfy a number of 
requirements,” the author says. “If it does so, it is viable money, likely to remain in fashion; if it does 
not, it will soon be replaced by something else. To be money, an object must be durable. It must 
be practical, either directly or indirectly. It must be easily quantifiable. It must be of moderate 
scarcity, rare enough to carry an aura of desirability, plentiful enough so that everyone can see it 
and have a minimal chance of obtaining it. Finally, attractiveness, either for display or for other 
reasons, gives some potential trading objects an advantage over others ~ without being an 
absolute requirement for any of them.” 

Doty is curator of numismatics for the Smithsonian Institutions’ National Museum of 
American History, where he is responsible for the national collections of U.S., Latin American, and 
medieval coinage, as well as U.S. and foreign paper money and foreign tokens. A former professor 
of U.S., Latin American, and world history, Doty is a numismatic scJiolar \who has written five books 
and more than 100 articles concerning numismatics. 

America’s Money - America’s Story can be purchased at bookstores or directly from the 
publisher for $34.95. Add $3.25 shipping for the first book purchased and $2 for each additional 
book. Wisconsin residents, please add 514-percent sales tax. 

To order by mail, write Krause Publications, Book Department NPR8, 700 E. State St., lola, 
Wl 54990-0001. Charge-card customers can order toll-free; (800) 258 - 0929, Dept. NPR8. The 
book can also be purchased through the Krause Publications Web site at http;//www.krause.com. 
A free copy of the Krause Publications catalog of books and periodicals may be obtained by calling 
(800) 258 - 0929, Dept. NPR8, or it can be viewed by visiting www.krause.com on the Internet. 
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Book Review: 


America’s Money America’s Story by Richard Doty. lola, Wisconsin: Krause Publications, 1998. 

I was attracted to Dr. Doty’s latest book by two things: his reputation as a scholarly author, and the 
enlarged photograph of the Heraldic Eagle reverse from a pre-1807 silver coin on the cover. For I 
am a coin collector, you see— and not a collector of paper money, be it Continental Currency, 
broken bank notes, or Depression scrip. Nor have I ever been drawn by the passion to collect any 
of that which falls into the “Odd and Curious Money’’ category. My response to all of these 
artifacts is rather like Sheldon’s to anything other than an early large cent: interesting stuff to 
peruse in a museum, but not the sort of thing, as a collector, that you have to have. 

So it was enlightening to read Dr. Doty’s survey— not so much for any startlingly new facts 
presented, as for the manner of the presentation— the light and shadow of the picture as he paints it. 
As a coin collector, it’s rather like seeing a photographic negative of the long-familiar panorama of 
American coinage, since the coins play such a secondary role in the drama of America’s money. 
For, in contrast to the “hard money’’ paranoids of our own day, reciting Article I, Section 10 of the 
Constitution as though it were a holy mantra first violated in the reign of FBI, the fact is, we have 
been a paper money country from the day in 1690 when the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
authorized the printing of 40 thousand pounds in paper currency— ostensibly to pay soldiers 
engaged in action against the French in Canada, but in practical effect, backed by the full faith and 
credit of the Crown. 

Where our paper money has temporarily failed us— by the end of the Revolution, in the wildcat 
bank failures of the 1830s, in the inflation of the Civil War years— and, to a lesser extent, in the 
crazy days of $50 silver and $800 gold, in the winter of 1980— it was the public belief in the credit 
worthiness of the money-printing institution that was wavering; the paper dollar itself, as a tangible 
object, was no different in 1775 versus 1783— or 1861 versus 1865— or 1979 versus 1998. 
Whatever bumps in the road along the way, we keep coming back to paper money. It is the 
constant thread through the fabric of our monetary history. 

Coins, on the other hand, have been a “sometime thing.” The field is littered with grandly failed 
schemes: the early silver dollars, meltable for a quick profit in the West Indes; the too-heavy eagles 
and half eagles of 1795-1834, melted for their greater bullion value; the large clunky coppers that 
nobody wanted— these are the legacies of the Mint Act of 1792! And when we finally had enough 
metal to strike plenty of coins to jingle in every citizen’s pocket, the mints expended most of their 
energies striking double eagles (beyond the economic reach of all but the richest), and three 
quarters of a billion pork-barrel Morgan dollars (so the mine owners could put their 35 cents worth 
of silver into something the mint asserted was still a “Dollar”). This all led, of course, to the 1890s 
debates over “Free Silver,” through a panorama of differing perspectives which Dr. Doty presents 
with clarity and succinctness. To the point, however, is the fact that— until resurrected by 
hucksters in our own era— the silver dollar died out; whereas the silver certificate endured 
unscathed for another 70 years. 

The U. S. Mint, of course, awakened from its artistic doldrums to create, with the aid of sculptors 
like Saint-Gaudens and Weinman, the classic gold and silver designs introduced between 1907 and 
1916; but just as gold was on its last legs as a circulating medium, and silver was only 30 years 
behind, these artistic pinnacles were short-lived islands in a sea of mediocrity in coin design that 
has continued to this day. Dr. Doty has an interesting theory as to why the American people, at 
large, are so oblivious to their circulating coinage; whether or not he’s correct, the fact of their 
obliviousness should make it abundantly clear that, until inflation forces the issue, they’ll not buy 
into any scheme for circulating higher-denomination coins. They’re simply too much in love with 
their paper money. I thank Dr. Doty for enhancing my perspective on that constant in America’s 
changing money— and I recommend his book highly. 

— Harry E. Salyards 
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Honest, it only took 5 seconds 

or. Thank You, President Clinton 

Red Henry 

It happened just like this. I swear it did. 

Not much was happening at a local show recently, but something in a dealer’s display case caught my eye. 
Lurking in an assortment of U.S. and foreign silver, there was something round and brown in a cardboard 
holder. I looked closer. It was a low-grade 1796 draped bust cent. 

Now, I might have turned and walked on by. In fact, I started to. But then I thought about the goodies which 
people I know have found. R6 coins. R7 coins. R8 coins. I had never found anything like that, but who knows 
what could happen? I decided that the coin was worth a look. 

The dealer was paying no attention to me. He was regaling a friend with a monologue about current news 
reports of presidential indiscretions. When he paused for an instant I said, “Excuse me, sir. I’d like to look at 
that 1796 cent, please.” 

The dealer interrupted his lecture and looked me over. He regarded me with a jaundiced eye. It was a slow 
day, and you might have thought that he would be eager to do business, but he was skeptical. He had seen me 
before, and he knew that I was looking for large cent varieties. He also knew that I had looked at some of his 
coins before, but I hadn’t bought any of them. I could see that he needed encouragement. 

“If it’s a variety I don’t have,” I said, “I guarantee that I’ll want it.” Truer words were never spoken. 

“Well,” he said grudgingly, “I’ll let you look at it, but I promise you that it’ll be the most generic, common 
kind there is. I can tell you that it’s not gonna be anything rare.” He raised the case lid long enough for me to 
remove the coin, and then went back to analyzing presidential matters. 

I got out a low-power magnifier out and examined the obverse. The date was wide and straight, with the 
6 upright and almost touching the bust. I might have seen this obverse sometime, but I didn’t remember it. I 
turned the coin over. What’s this? At the wreath top, the point of the highest leaf was far to the right of the 
last S in STATES. I definitely did not have a 1796 with a reverse like this. This was a new variety for me; 
therefore, I wanted it. But what was it? It would be good to find out. 

The dealer was now waxing eloquent, describing various parallels between the president’s presumed 
experiences and his own activities in younger days. I decided that I could get out The Book. I began checking 
the 1796 reverse photos, beginning with S-92, the first draped bust variety. (Curious persons may turn with 
me to Plates 1 4 and 1 5 of Penny Whimsy . ) It only took about five seconds to find the coin. There was no doubt 
whatever. There was only one 1796 reverse like this one. No others were even close. This was Reverse O, and 
it was used only with Obverse 8. Along the line connecting Reverse O with Obverse 8, there was a variety 
designation, and it didn’t start with S. It started with NC! I took a deep breath and put away The Book. 

There was a price marked on the holder, but it wouldn’t do to just hand the dealer that amount for the coin. 
Definitely not! If I didn’t try to dicker a little, he might become suspicious and decide not to sell it. His 
fascination with President Clinton had distracted him for long enough, so seizing another momentary pause 
in his discussion I asked, “How much would you have to have for this coin?” He quoted a price and the 
transaction was made. He went back to his diatribe and I moved on. 

I knew what the coin was. I was absolutely certain. But I still had to make sure. I floated around the room 
until I came to Jim Long’s table. For those of you who don’t know him, Jim is one of those professional EAC 
dealers who are knowledgeable, conscientious, and helpful to the copper collector. “J im,” I said, “you got your 
Noyes book with you?” (Properly speaking, that’s United States Large Cents, 1 793-1814, by Bill Noyes, the 
best early-date book available, and I hadn’t brought my copy to the show.) “Yeah, ” he said. He handed it to 
me. I opened it to the page I wanted: 1796 NC-3. No question about it. The obverse was right, and no other 
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reverse matched this one, with the highest leaf far to the right of the S. “Jim,” I said, sliding the book and the 
coin across the display case to him, “look at this.” 

“You think you’ve got an NC-3?” Jim said. He took out his magnifier and began studying the coin, 
comparing it with the book’s photos and description. 

“Yeah Yeah,” he said. Pause. “No Yeah.” Long pause. Then, “Yeah, that’s it.” He put down his 

magnifier. It was true. I had found my first NC! Jim congratulated me, and I thanked him for his help. 

There was nothing more I could do there. Nothing else at the show could possibly top this, so I decided 
to go home. But on the way out the door, I hesitated. Something occurred to me: 

The talkative dealer had promised me that this coin would not be a rare variety. He said that it would be 
“generic”. The coin didn’t match his description! Misrepresenting a coin is reprehensible. After a moment’s 
thought I decided not to go back to him and complain, though. No use being hard to get along with... 


THE KITCHEN MAGICIAN’S GUIDE TO BETTER COINS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

Peter Boisvert 

I’m a professional Coin Dealer, and I’m proud to admit to that fact. My primary focus 
is to buy nice coins and get nicer prices for them. The shop in which I’m situated is in one 
of the oldest towns in North America, and I can state with absolute equanimity that tons of 
stuff is floating around here. The head of a local Historical Society came in our shop and 
asked, in all innocence, if we had ever heard of a H-A-L-F D-l-S-M-E . . . well, of course we 
had, and he told us that he had one in the Society’s collection, along with a letter written by 
George Washington in which the coin was enclosed. I mean, tons of stuff! 

Invariably, we get offered really neat collections and accumulations, most of which 
have been sitting for years and years. Just a few months ago, someone came in with an 
original pack of one hundred 1929 $20 Nationals, and twenty 1929 $100 Nationals, as crisp 
as the day they were printed. He found them rehabbing an old rum-runner boat. Of course, 
not all of the things offered us are in pristine collectible condition; a lot of stuff is downright 
ugly! Many items offered come from people metal-detecting the area - 1 know of a local who 
now has quite a few examples of Massachusetts Oak & Pine Tree coinage; and others 
have found innumerable Colonial, Half and Large Cents, & c. The question I am most often 
asked (besides “How much is this worth?’’) is; “How do I protect the coin(s) from further 
damage?” Just walk around any one of the number of local coin shows-the Northeast 
seems to have a plethora of these on any given weekend - and one can find lots of Copper 
coinage in varying states of decay, coins that othenA^ise would be kinda nice. 

So, what to do? Now, I know that some of you think that it’s akin to a felony to clean, 
restore, retone or otherwise alter a coin in any fashion. I now invite those of you who think 
like that to repair to the pantry and make me a couple of sandwiches while 1 talk to the rest 
of you. You can come out when I’ve finished. I’m going to be hungry so make ‘em big, and 
a glass of milk wouldn’t hurt, either. 
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Those of you still with me may consider this the first installment of; The Kitchen 
Magician’s Guide to Better Coins Through Chemistry. My follow-up may be entitled: 

. . . Better Coins Through Condiments, but for now we ll see how this one flies. 

Copper is a really neat metal. It is said that the ancient Egyptians discovered a 
process that made pure copper harder than (more modem) steel. Copper, and its cousins 
Bronze & Brass, have been used in metal-working since time immemorial - well, at least 
since The Bronze Age. Of course. Copper Collectors know that their coins are not looked 
on favorably by Mother Nature, and the advent of “Slabbing” is turning nice Red and 
Red/Brown examples of copper coinage into ‘Blacke Dogges’. 1 predict that the 21®* 
Century’s scarcest coins will be original Full Red examples of Indian Head and early Lincoln 
cents. What can we do, however, with coppers that already show the ravages of Time, 
whether by discoloration, corrosion, dry surface rot, those green and red ‘bumps’ that look 
like warts, & c? Well, we can do plenty! 

Every good Kitchen Magician should have in his / her repertoire: Olive oil, an 

Exacto knife with curved & straight blades, jeweler’s rouge, JeweLuster, Blue Ribbon, MS 
70, Nickel dating solution (Nitric or 14k test acid will do in a pinch), extra fine emery cloth, 
Mr. Muscle, Ajax cleanser w/Bleach, Flowers of Sulphur, petroleum jelly, continuous burning 
pilot light (a light bulb with an open lamp shade with also work), long-handled brass-wire 
brush, Q-Tips, soft paper towels. Soy sauce - the cheap packet kind that you get at T ake 
Out Chinese restaurants, and maybe a few drops of Tincture of Iodine. This is just the start 
of what you’ll need. 

First of all, DON’T BE SCARED! We have in my hometown in the Park a big bronze 
statue designed by somebody really famous. For years, the statue was the plaything of kids 
and birds, and was sniffed on (and worse) by Rover and his friends. This statue was 
restored, and your coins can be, too! 

Of course. Restoration is a ‘science’, or an ‘art’, but one that is learnable. I 
remember the foibles of a Boston-area Kitchen Magician who was once consigned a big lot 
of Seated Liberty silver Proof coinage. All of the coins had that dead, dipped-out look. The 
consigning dealer had heard of the wonders performed by this K.M., and had high hopes 
for his lot. Well, the K.M. got sloppy and lazy, and all of the coins received the same fishy- 
grayish, electric-blue-around-the-rims coloration that is a dead giveaway of someone trying 
to fool the rest of us. Hopefully, I’ll be able to guide you and help you to avoid Mr. Sloppy’s 
mistakes. 

Here’s what you’ll need to start; A ‘Verdigried’ coin (that’s a coin that has that 
green, waxy buildup on its surface), get one, preferably, that isn’t corroded; a copper coin 
that’s been ‘whizzed’ (if you don’t know what ‘whizzing’ is, go collect Beanie Babies) and 
one that’s been polished; a copper coin with active green surface corrosion; and two other 
coppers: one that’s been horribly retoned and one that needs retoning. I’ll give you two 
months to gather the materials and coins. Please! Only get cheap, nobody-will-miss-this- 
coin-if-l-(mess)-up quality coins!! Practice makes Perfect, and this maxim is absolutely true 
to the aspiring Kitchen Magician. The time will come when you, too, can get your black and 
corroded 1804 penny in a VF-35 “slab”! 

The next installment will involve Preparation. 

**★******★★** 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE FUG!0 COPPERS 

Carl C. Honore 


With all the excitement and hoopla over White water, the Special Prosecutor, and 
such ilk as this in our daily newspapers, I thought it might be fun to put a new slant on the 
Fugio Coppers story, one of the first cases of Federal graft and deception in our history as 
an independent nation. With apologies to Woodward and Bernstein, I have invented an 
intrepid reporter, Pennan Ink who follows the story with the help of anonymous source 
“Deep Pockets.” 

inquirer 

Tuesday, July l6, 1787 

New Federal Issue Coin to Circulate 

by Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The Congress of the United states today unveiled the very first federal issue copper coin. 
The coin is valued at one cent, and is allegedly designed by none other than Benjamin 
Franklin. The obverse bears the Latin inscription “Fugio”, which means “time (I) fly”, and 
another which sounds a lot like Franklin, “Mind Your Business” in exergue, as well as the 
date, in the right margin. The main obverse design is a sundial with a smiling sun above. 
The reverse features a continuous chain of thirteen links, and centered, the inscriptions “We 
Are One”, and “United States” circling it. 

The coinage contract for 300 tons was awarded to one James Jarvis, the coins being struck 
at Jarvis’s own expense, to be repaid by the Government. The dies were sunk by Abel Buel. 
From the looks of the coin, Mr. Buel has a winner on his hands. The coins should be proud 
to carry these coins in his purse. Distribution of the coins should take place by the end of 
the week. Shipments are on their way to each of the thirteen states. 



September 1, 1788 

Problems surface with new federal copper coins 

by Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The Inquirer has learned of certain problems that have arisen in connection with the 
new “Rittenhouse” or “Fugio” copper coins as they have become popularly known. 

Sources close to the paper have revealed that a large number of the coins are 
underweight, and some have been questioned by business owners in the area as to 
whether they are in fact authentic. When pressed for comment on a possible recall of 
the coins by the government, Benjamin Franklin, one of the people involved in the 
design of the coin had this to say: “I don’t believe a recall is necessary. After all, a 

penny saved is a penny earned. I do think, however that someone had better get to the 
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bottom of the mystery soon. A stitch in time does save nine.” 

In addition to the underweight coins, the Inquirer has received many indications that 
not aU of the states have received their share of the new coins. Only three states, New 
Jersey, Vermont, and Connecticut have been sanctioned by Congress to strike their 
own coins. Everyone else has been left to fend for themselves. Some Mexican silver 
pieces have been circulating and have been accepted for use by local places of 
business, so it does not look as if anyone will go broke soon. More details will follow 
as they become available. 


September 17, 1788 

“Fugio” Copper Mystery deepens 

by Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The Philadelphia Inquirer has learned that after a lengthy investigation into the 
problems surrounding the “Fugio” coins, the coining contract of James Jarvis was 
canceled yesterday by a resolution of Congress. In further developments, a source 
close to the Inquirer related that when Jarvis was given the contract to coin the Federal 
copper coins, he along with Abel Buel owned a share in the “Company for Coining 
Copper’s” headquartered on Water Street in New Haven, Connecticut. This by itself 
would not be unusual, however that company was contracted to issue the state coinage 
of Connecticut. Both Buel and Jarvis were directly involved in the manufacture of 
these coins while they were given the contract to mint the new “Fugio” coppers. On 
the surface, this would seem to be a conflict of interest. Jarvis and Buel were not 
available for comment. Without the cooperation of these gentlemen, questions stiU 
remain unanswered. 


October 15, 1788 

Answers appear in “Fugio”case 

by Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The wall of controversy surrounding the “Fugio” Coppers started to crack when an a 
source who wished to remain anonymous met with one of our reporters secretly 
yesterday to provide information which the source said should help clear up the 
matter. The source has been named “Deep Pockets.” 

When James Jarvis accepted the contract to mint the new copper coins, he along with 
Buel were, in fact major owners in the same copper company used to strike the 
Connecticut coppers. Furthermore, when Jarvis accepted the contract, he left the 
company in the hands of his father-in-law, Samuel Broome, and took an extended trip 
to Europe. What happened next can only be interpreted as out and out fraud and theft. 

Apparently Broome absconded with almost 3 1 tons of federal copper and used it to 
mint the Connecticut Coppers. This explains the shortages of federal coinage. Next, 
Mr. Broome delivered 398,000 underweight “Fugio” coppers to the treasury on May 21, 
1788 to avert suspicion. Furthermore, it was revealed that when Abel Buel absent 
mindedly removed his wig one day, someone at the company saw the marked ear of the 
forger. Speculation has arisen that Buel may have fled to avoid incriminating Jarvis in 
any wrongdoing. As much as the informant revealed, questions still remain. Where are 
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Jarvis and Buel? Why didn’t anyone check the references of these two? Was Buel in 
fact a forger or counterfeiter? What about Samuel Broome? This case is not closed by 
a long shot. The anonymous source “Deep Pockets” told our reporters “Follow the 
money.” 


October 31, 1788 

Abel Buel sought in connection with “Fugio” affair 

By Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

Die sinker Abel Buel, who was the partner of James Jarvis in the iU fated “Fugio” copper 
project, is being sought to answer serious questions regarding his part in the fraud. 
Buel fled the American Continent in a cloak of mystery sometime prior to September 
of this year. It is known that Jarvis took an extended trip to Europe shortly after he was 
awarded the contract to manufacture the new cents, but Bud’s whereabouts are still 
unknown. The Inquirer has discovered that Buel did indeed alter a five shilling colony 
note to reflect a five pound valuation. The tip of his ear was clipped off and then 
restored leaving the scar indicating that he was a forger. Anyone with any pertinent 
information as to the whereabouts of Buel can leave it at the circulation desk. 


January 4, 1789 

New Information on Buel, Son, in “Fugio” scandal 

By Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The Inquirer recently learned that Abel Buel fled to Europe shortly after beginning 
coining operations in New Haven, probably due to the fact that he was discovered as 
a prior forger. He left his son William Buel in charge of the actual “Fugio” coining 
operation. William subsequently left New Haven for Rupert, Vermont under the 
following circumstances. 

William Buel was returning to his home with a jug of Aquafortis, a strong acid when he 
was stopped by some Indians. They insisted upon drinking from the jug which they 
assumed contained rum. One of them drank the aquafortis and quickly expired forcing 
Buel to flee from possible retribution from the tribe. After a period of time, Buel then 
left for Europe. James Jarvis has settled in Paris, France with his Father-in-law, Samuel 
Broome, but Abel Buel’s whereabouts are still unknown. 


July 14, 1789 

Buyer found for Undistributed “Fugio” Coppers, 

Copper Value Falls on World Market 

By Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

The copper coins that just will not go away made news again today. 

The Government recently announced that a buyer had been found for the remaining 
“Fugio” coppers in store. It seems that the coin has not been popular with the public 
at large, and businesses are not taking them anymore. One Royal Flint stepped forward 
to rid the treasury stores of these unwelcome coins. There had been rumblings even 
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this week that world prices on copper would fall, and today, Mr. Flint was put into 
debtors’ prison for non payment to the Government for the coins. 


July 10, 1792 


“Fugio” Case Comes to End 


By Pennan Ink, Staff Writer 

Ironically, almost exactly three years to the date that Royal Flint was sent to debtor’s 
prison. Colonel William Duer, head of the Federal Board of Treasury was found guilty 
of the high crime of graft when it was determined that in 1787 he received a bribe of 
$10,000 from James Jarvis to insure his getting the contract to strike the Fugio cents. 

What was it that “Deep Pockets” had said? “Follow the money . . . “ 


************* 


MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright 

This cxiuld be called the ‘1-2-3' year for U.S. coinage. It was the year that Napoleon 
conquered Egypt. It was the year that Jenner introduced vaccination against smallpox. 
And in this country, it was the year that Georgia forbade further importation of slaves. This 
year the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia struck ONE denomination of copper coins, TWO of silver, 
and THREE of gold. Over 80% of all U.S. coins struck this year were cents. Have you 
guessed the year yet? 

The year was 1798. Almost two million cents were coined this year, using 34 head 
and 34 tail dies in 46 combinations. For the one-a-year collector this is an easy and rather 
inexpensive year, ranging from $10 in Fair to around $100 in Fine to $1000 or so above XF. 

For those who want to dig deeper, the four Redbook listings for 1798 cents give a 
slight challenge. The “1798/7" is represented by three varieties, only two of which are all 
that obvious. These run half again to double the cost of the most common 1 798 cent. The 
“Reverse of 1796" has a single terminal leaf atop each branch of the wreath. Two of the 
three Reverse of ‘96 varieties are quite rare, but the one with widely-spread date can be 
found with a diligent search of a few months. It will cost about the same as an Overdate 
1798. The “Type I Hair” or “Missing Curl” 1798 (23 varieties) comes up much less often 
than the “Type II Hair” or “With Extra Curl” (23 varieties). But as a type, the two bring 
comparable prices. All 1798 Overdates and two of the three Reverse of ‘96 varieties have 
the first hairstyle. 

The four Redbook listings can be split into eight readily-discernible groups for the 
more ambitious collector. Unfortunately, these eight groups include a couple of real 
toughies. If this level is your goal, expect to spend a decade or more to fill them all in. 
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First Hairstyle - 
A; Large Normal Date 

B: Small Normal Date 


C: Large Date Over 97 


D: Small Wide Date with Reverse 
1796 

E: Small Close Date with Reverse 
1796 


No curl in center of hair mass at the shoulder. 
Bottom of the curl below ribbon is flat. 

(S. 144-1 49, 153-154) From this group expect to 
get S.145, 148, 153, or 154. These are 
moderately difficult but will cost you little or no 
premium. 

(S. 157-1 64, NCI -2) Forget the NC’s, there are 
only a half-dozen of each of them. All of the 
others are rather easy to only scarce and will cost 
little or no premium. 

(S. 150-1 52) The easiest is S.152, but it isn’t that 
obvious an overdate. An S.151 will cost only a 
little more and will look much more impressive. 
S. 150 is a rare one. 

(5.1 55) This is only a bit scarce. You can expect 
to find one within a year or so at a price similar to 
the Overdate. 

(5.1 56) This is quite a rare variety with only two 
dozen or fewer known. It will cost you over $500 
*IF* you get the chance to buy one. Though a 
few nicer ones exist, don’t expect to see better 
than a Fine. 


II. Second Hairstyle ~ Has a curl in center of hair mass at the shoulder. 

Bottom of the curl below ribbon is rounded. 

A: Large Normal Dale (S. 165-167) Either S.166 or 167 is easy. The 

former is instantly recognizable by its large arc- 
crack at lower left reverse. This is a no-premium 
type that is readily available. 

B: Small Normal Date (S.1 68-1 77, 179-187) This will likely be the first 

1798 cent you find. It is far the easiest type. 
Only three of the 1 9 varieties of this type are rare 
(S.1 77, 180, 183). For a no-extra-cost 
fascination you might want to look for the S.1 86 
(common), which has a perfect mirror-image 
crack to the S.166 above. 


C: Small Close Date with Reverse (S.178) This is slightly more rare than I.E above, 
1796 with only around a dozen and a half known. If 

you ever see a VG example, count yourself as 
blessed. A quarter century ago a VG S.178 ran 
half a grand ~ now even more. 


But if you want to chase 1798 cents in a way that will assure you a life-long challenge, 
try for all 46 die varieties. After 40 years of looking I still lack one of them. I know of two other 
collectors who lack one, and five collections that have them all. There are literally ‘DOZENS* 
of collections that have 40 or more different varieties of 1798 cents. And the supply of low- 
grade unattributed 1798 cents seems inexhaustible. You might be one of the few to cherrypick 
a few of the rarities, pay a fair price for most of the others, go out on a limb for a couple of the 
“gotta have 'em” pieces, and actually complete this fascinating and challenging year. 
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And if you are chasing 1798 varieties and the pickings get too slim or the new 
purchases too infrequent to hold your fascination, you can always start picking up interesting 
cuds (die rim breaks) on 1798's. Nearly a dozen varieties of this year come both without and 
with quite impressive cuds. 

But if you’ve tried the cents of 1798, had your fun, and these talismans have lost their 
charm for you, it isn’t too hard to seek out somebody to sell them to (MEM MEM MEM). There 
are literally hundreds of collectors who consider the cents of 1798 to be totally enchanting. 

For further reading; 

PENNY WHIMSY - William Sheldon, 1958. The Quarterman reprint has the 

best plates. The Durst reprint is readily available but has 
miserable plates. 

PENNY-WISE - Every-other-month publication of Early American Coppers 

(now past our 30th year) ~ a *MUST* for the seriously- 
afflicted copper-holic. 

BREEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of U.S. COINS - Unquestionable the best book on all 

U.S. Coins to ever hit print. 

BREEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of EARLY U.S. CENTS - (title speculative). Look for 

this in 1998. Written by Walter Breen, condition census by 
Del Bland, edited by Mark Borckardt of Bowers & Merena’s 
staff, this will be the standard reference for pre-1815 U.S. 
cents for the next half-century or more. 

**★**★★★**★** 


DIFFERENT STROKES FOR DIFFERENT FOLKS 

Ken Cable 

. . . and so on and so on and scoobie-doobie-doo . . . 

I especially enjoyed Harry Salyards’ article entitled “ Calculating Compound Pleasure ”. 
He really hits the nail on the head with his statements about the amount of pleasure he 
achieved from owning one coin for 16 years even though he needed or desired to relinquish 
it. I feel much the same way about some of my coin acquisitions. 

Sad to say, our fantastic hobby is understood by a scant percentage of the general 
public. Much of it is frowned upon, either out of total ignorance, disinterest, jealousy, or 
impatience. As numismatists, we speak our own language, we have our special jargon - we 
may as well be talking Greek when overheard by an outsider. All the lay person (and my wife, 
lovely as she is, is no exception) seems to understand about coins is that they are spending 
money - and very little at that. The coins that are within our present currency system have 
negligible purchasing power except when handled in massive quantities, such as in banks, 
grocery stores or other establishments. The average Joe won’t have more than a few dollars 
in coin in his pocket. Most people know that coins have dates on them, but couldn’t care less. 
Why would anyone in the world want to spend their hard-earned cash on (sigh!) an 1835 half 
cent? You can’t drive it to work. You can’t live in it (well, now, some people live in close 
quarters). It does not accumulate interest languishing in your safe deposit box. Is there such 
a thing as a “numismatic divorce?” 
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My attitude is that even if I had to “harvest” a coin for financial reasons, the fact that I 
owned it for a long time makes me feel as if I’d “rented” the coin. It’s sort of like treating 
yourself to a fancy meal or going on a long-needed vacation. You splurge sometimes because 
life should not be all work, there should be some play too. You savor it while you have it, but 
you don’t lament when it is finished. After all, “ownership" of coins, real property, or any other 
hard asset is nothing more than rental or custody when you stop and think about it. We can’t 
take our coins with us when we cash in for our final reward. Maybe our heirs will cherish them 
as we did, but in practice this is less than a 50% shot. While even most coin collectors look 
upon selling a coin at a loss as having made “a big mistake,” and a non-numismatic family 
member will rub salt in the wound by pointing out the “lost interest” factor, I, like Harry, have 
adopted this healthier attitude. The glass is half full rather than half empty. 

Whatever floats your boat, feel good about it, even if it costs you a little money. Just be 
sure to save for your children’s education — and, oh, you do need to eat, too! 


************* 


FROM THE INTERNET 

Pete Smith 

♦ As of June 28, 1998, there are 184 members in EAC Region 8. (The Internet Directory) 
If you have an Internet e-mail address and want to be listed, send you name and address 
to Mark Switzer at dc181@freenet, carleton.ca. 

♦ Geoffrey Bard reported on an 1818 cent with VF details but rough surfaces. He decided 
to carry it in his pocket for a while to see if it would wear down to a smoother and more 
pleasing coin. After just two weeks, he reported that spots that had been bright copper had 
already toned brown. 

♦ Steve Carr asked for information about misaligned dies used for Classic Head cents. He 
also asked if anyone knew of a reverse brockage for an 1817 N-14. 

♦ Bob Crider collects the kind of seal presses that are used to make foil pressings of cents. 
He has more than a hundred but is still looking for figural styles. He says that lion’s heads 
are the most common type. 

♦ Douglas Durasoff mentioned an article in Scientific American. The article states that the 
Eastern horseshoe crab (Limulus polyphemus) has copper based blood based on 
hemocyanin rather than iron based blood based on hemoglobin. The crabs have blue 
blood. Durasoff said, “Therefore, those of us who claim we have “green blood” because 
of our copper addiction are wrong - we are, in fact, the true “blue bloods” of society!” 

♦ Bill Eckberg gave his opinion of subvarieties, “Since the term, as used in numismatics, is 
a form of technical jargon, we can define subvarieties any way we want. However, the term 
as currently used is too vague to be useful. There seems to be general agreement that a 
“variety” denotes an obverse / reverse die pair, though the argument could be made that 
the edge die should be considered equal to the other two. What we really need to do is to 
decide what constitutes a subvariety and stick to it. Greg Heim coined the term “co-variety. 

I don’t think this solves the problem; it just gives it a different name, unless we use the term 
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specifically to denote something like different edge devices (or the lack thereof). Then we 
could use the term “subvariety” to refer to different planchet stocks and / or pieces with 
undertype. I don’t agree that visible undertype is a valid criterion for a subvariety, as the 
coin may have been struck on (for example) a large cent whether or not remnants of the 
host coin can be seen. Granted, coins with visible undertype are very desirable and even 
more interesting, but I don’t think they deserve independent subvariety status. It has to end 
somewhere. Similarly planchet weight cannot be a valid criterion for subvariety status. 
Host planchets can be rolled to different degrees (or not at all) before being restruck. That 
does not make different subvarieties.” 

♦ Roxanne Goldberg mentioned some “Chain cent reproductions” offered for $9 each at a 
coin show. She thought they may have come from a company named Legacy. They were 
made to look circulated. She likes the Gallery Mint reproductions better. 

♦ Roxanne Goldberg frequently reports on her attendance at coin shows. She enjoys giving 
large cents to kids. “I gave out coins to seven kids. When I was done with all of my 
chatting, and finally gave out the seventh coin, I left in a hurry. I did not want to have a 
bunch of kids trailing me, with no more large cents with me.” 

♦ Craig Hamling commented on the premature announcement that Tom Reynolds would not 
do future EAC sale catalogs. Craig and Dan Argyro offered to catalog the next sale. Later 
the announcement was clarified and Tom will continue to catalog the sales. 

♦ Greg Harvat collects Feuchtwanger cents. He asked for information about any three cent 
Feuchtwangers available. 

♦ Red Henry reported on a coin he saw at a coin shop near Nashville, Tennessee. It was a 
thick-planchet, lettered edge. Head of ‘95 cent with the date altered to 1796. Henry thought 
it may have been altered from a 1794 S-72. (Editor’s note: See details in Red’s letter, 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

♦ Gail Kraljevich reacted to Roxanne Goldberg’s report on reproductions of chain cents. She 
suspected they may have been the same poor quality electrotypes she saw at the EAC 
convention in Boston. 

♦ Jon Lusk reported on proposed enhancements to the annual EAC sale catalogs. A listing 
of the catalog will be available on the EAC Web Page in addition to the printed catalog. He 
will also attempt to include photographs of some coins if they are submitted in time. 

♦ Ward Van Duzer asked if some coins get preferential treatment and high grading numbers 
because of rarity or pedigree. He specifically asked about the S-1 50 from the RSB2 sale. 
The coin was graded VF-25 and had no deductions for edge dents and an obverse scratch. 
Denis Loring thought that the coin was graded correctly and choice. The defects were 
trivial. Jon Warshawsky had not seen the coin in the copper but based his opinion on the 
photo in the catalog. He said he thought it deserved a five point deduction. Both agreed 
that rarity and ownership should not affect grade. 

♦ Ward Van Duzer asked for information about the 1 868 large cent. He received three 
replies. Denis Loring said they were patterns that looked exactly like 1 857 cents except for 
the date. He reported that 6 - 8 are know in copper and 3 - 4 in copper-nickel. Red Henry 
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also responded and mentioned that they were in the Judd book {United States Pattern, 
Experimental, and Trial Pieces) as Judd 610 in copper and 61 1 in nickel. Henry reported, 
“I understand . . . that the mint was testing ideas for a nickel ten-cent coin. The quickest 
and cheapest way the mint personnel had to produce dies the right size was to use an 
obverse and a reverse made from the old large cent hubs with the new date 1868 punched 
into the obverse.” Pete Smith also mentioned that they are in Andrew Pollock’s book as 
Pollock 676. 

♦ As a footnote, the 1 868 cent is shown on page 747 of the July issue of The Numismatist. 
This apparently represents a private joke between Dave Bowers and Ken Bressett. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ray Williams writes, 

I have had lengthy discussions with other NJ enthusiasts about the NJ condition census 
which has been published all these years in P-W . There are many inaccuracies. I’ve even 
been told that it is a little better than a list. All the criticisms I’ve received have some merit. 

The only way an accurate CC can be made is to assemble all the known coins of a 
certain variety, and line them up in order of desirability. Because this is not possible, all we can 
do is rely on information supplied by owners and catalogers. As everyone knows, all 
catalogers do not grade equally. After viewing many coins with their descriptions, you learn 
that what one cataloger calls a Fine will be another cataloger’s Very Fine. What was called a 
Good in a 1904 auction, could be graded a VF today. Some defects are more offensive than 
others to certain individuals. Some participants in a survey grade closer to the technical grade 
than the net grade. It is my personal wish that the grading of colonials does not become as 
numeric as with Large Cents and Half Cents. An accurate description is more important than 
any number. I know there are collections that are missing from the survey for a number of 
reasons: economic, privacy, and indifference. 

The accuracy of the NJ CC will be dependent on you. I’ll do my best to get the 
information out, and I’ll rely on the readers to correct and add information. All comments and 
criticisms are encouraged. 


Denis Loring writes. 

My heartfelt appreciation goes out to all EAC’ers who sponsored me in my annual 10K 
run to raise money for the fight against AIDS. With your help, I raised $6,1 80, and ranked 1 4th 
among all 37,000+ walkers. Thank you! 

* * * 
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Garry Apelian writes, 


Garry and Amy Apelian would like to announce the birth of our fraternal twins; Grade 
Ann Apelian and Alec George Apelian on April 17th, 1998. This completes our early date 
variety set that we’ve been working on. Their brothers Benjamin and Nathan have welcomed 
them home with open arms and are having fun researching their nuances and differences. 


Charlie Barasch writes, 

Thank you for your wonderful editorial in the May Penny-Wise. Although it may be 
impossible to quantify the value we receive from the privilege of temporary ownership of a coin 
(although your Compound Pleasure Scale will work metaphorically), it is clear that this value 

is real. 

I, too, bought my first “expensive” large 
cent in 1982, although at the ANA convention 
in Boston, rather than at EAC. My experience 
was a lot like yours. I bought a “perfect” AG-3 
Liberty Cap large cent. I thought about it often, 
which gave me great pleasure. I kept it at 
home, and it always seemed charming when I 
looked at it. When I upgraded about ten years 
later, I reluctantly, and sadly, sold the coin. 
The emotions generated by owning the coin 
were real, and valuable; they were worth a lot 
more than what I bought and sold it for. 

I also enjoyed the report by Chris 
McCawley and Mike George. I’m looking 
forward to future installments; I hope they 
continue to drive around together (maybe to 
Portland this summer?). 

I’m also enclosing photos of, and a 
card from, the Penny Wise Shoppe in 
Greenwich, New York. I recall references to 
some Penny Wise stores in past issues; I don’t 
know if this one was mentioned. 



Red Henry writes. 

Sometimes we find interesting items wherever we go. EAC members in Tennessee will 
find some entertainment in a coin shop near Nashville. My daughter and 1 were visiting with 
some relatives in that area last month, so I decided to go hunting for a few goodies. 1 didn’t find 
any great deals or varieties I was missing, but in a shop northeast of town I saw and examined 
a thick-planchet, lettered-edge. Head of ‘95 large cent with the date not-very-cleverly altered 
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to 1796. 


The coin’s obverse was a fairly strong Good-plus, but the top of the reverse was weak. 
I didn’t actually attribute it, but I had the impression that it might be an S-72, originally dated 
1794. The altered date would deceive some folks, since it was cleanly done, but for some 
reason the 9 as well as the 6 had been re-engraved and the new figures were much narrower 
than the originals, making a glaring mismatch between the 17 and the 96 which jumps right out 
at you. Presumably the date-mutilation was done some time ago, since now there are plenty 
of people who would know to reject a thick-planchet, lettered-edge “1796" cent! 

The dealer had marked and priced the coin as a regular 1796 Liberty Cap. I didn’t try 
to tell him what he had, since he had never seen me before and there was no reason for him 
to believe me. Perhaps local collectors could let him know - unless it just amuses them to 
have that coin available to go look at occasionally! 

* * * 


Henry Hettger writes, 

I have learned recently of the discovery of an 1818 N-4 around 1995 / 96 in an NGC 
holder identified as N-4, and graded AU-55. Apparently a later die state. A phenomenal 
example of “Cent 1804" as some may remember it. May net out around 50-plus according to 
a reliable source, and it currently resides in an Eastern Cabinet. 


Steve Carr writes, 

I apologize for not having the second, net grading “Talking Beginners” column done for 
this issue. Other priorities have pushed writing about copper down the priority list. 

The article will be done for the next Pennv-Wise . 


Ron Manley writes. 

In my March P-W article “A Survey of Half Cent Weights by Date and Planchet Type,” 
I wrote on page 89 that I had found no reference in Breen’s Half Cent Encyclopedia that alluded 
to rolling out the spoiled cents used to mint 1 802 half cents. I have since found on page 468 
in Breen’s chapter, ironically entitled “Whoops!”, that Breen had described half cents on spoiled 
cent stock (S stock) “made in 1800 through spring 1803" as “rolled down before cutting.” In 
addition, in Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins , page 165, Breen 
mentioned that half cent blanks for “the first coins of 1800, and all of 1802" were “rolled and 
cut down from misstruck cents.” 


♦ ★ * 
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Ronald Smelser writes, 


There has been a lot of talk about the new one dollar coin over the past few months, but 
I haven’t seen anything Pennv-Wise . Numismatic News had written about a proposal for a 
Flowing Hair Liberty design similar to that on a 1793 Copper. I was very excited about this 
proposal because the modem coins with our past Presidents’ pictures just don’t cut it anymore. 

I recently read that Ron Landis has withdrawn his support of the Flowing Hair design in favor 
of a Stature of Liberty design, and that Representative Michael N. Castle (R-Del.) Is looking for 
direction on the selection of the one dollar coin. 

Perhaps it’s not my place to bring this up, but why hasn’t EAC recommended a large 
copper dollar? I would personally like to see a hefty-weighed copper dollar with the Flowing 
Hair Liberty design and Lettered Edge in my hands instead of a gold colored Statue of Liberty 
coin. A big copper with lettered edge would meet the requirements of the new one dollar coin 
includes the gold like color and something for the visually impaired. 

I’m interested in what other members of EAC may think about the new one dollar coin. 


* * 


* 


John Ward writes, 

I was talking to Tom Reynolds the day before yesterday on a private consignment 
matter about which I had written him. In my letter, I remarked that I was sorry to have learned 
that he was resigning from the EAC sale catalog job and I thanked him for his previous service. 
When he called here, he mentioned that he had decided to stay on the job with extra help. I 
said that that was great, because it added stability and continuity to the sale grading and 
cataloging standards. 

Afterwards, when I was out in my garden resuming my green bean picking, I got to 
thinking about how much all of the READING members of EAC owe the WORKING members 
of EAC. The WORKING members, of course, are the unpaid officers who do a tremendous 
job, unappreciated for the most part. I thank each and every one of the guys (and gal, Mabel 
Ann) on the second page of each issue of P-W . I’m sure I speak for many others who never 
thought about expressing the same sentiments. 

* * * 


Bill Murray writes. 

The Numismatic Bibliomania Society will hold its annual meeting at the ANA convention 
in Portland, Oregon, on Friday evening, 7 August from 7:00 to 8:30 p.m., program to be 
announced. Members and non-members are invited to attend. 

Anyone interested in information about the Numismatic Bibliomania Society should visit 
the NBS Website, Wayne Homren, Webmaster, at http;//www.money.org/club_nbs.html where 
details about the organization are available. Memberships in NBS are available at $15 per 
annum. Write David Hirt, 5911 Quinn Orchard Rd., Frederick, MD 21701. 

************* 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve lines 
are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND PAID 
IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is $100. 
Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads should be 
limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the September 15, 
1998 issue is August 31, 1998. All ads must include the individual membership number of a current 
member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. Salyards, 606 North 
Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 66901 . 

IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Pennv-Wise . does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Pennv-Wise . nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described 
therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions 
arising or relating to any advertisement in Pennv-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 
Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the President of Early 
American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgement, suspension, or terminations of 
membership or advertising privileges. 




What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN; The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY: Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, and Sheldon, but 
yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 
be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. Your pictures 
are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


************* 


What others think of “The CENT Book”; Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 

TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 
Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn’t leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I 
would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO; The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 
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WILLIAM C. NOYES, EAC #363 

Forget what the others have said, the experts have spoken - the Noyes books won the 1992 (U.S. 
Large Cents 1793- 1814 . $130) and 1993 (U.S. Large Cents 1816 - 1839 . $105) Early American 
Coppers Literary Awards - Accept no imitations! Order both today for $195 postpaid. 

Now also available: the newest Noves’ Encyclopedia of Large Cents 1793 Sheldon-1 through 1796 
Sheldon-91 , for $65 postpaid. 

Order from : Lithotech - Noyes, 1600 W. 92nd St., Minneapolis, MN 55431 

•ArW***4t**4r**W* 


BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 P.O. Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795 - 1 988 

(407) 321 - 8747 

For Sale: Deluxe hardbound copies of the Attribution Guide for United States Large 

Cents 1840 - 1857 . The reference for attributing late date large cents. 

Autographed on request. $70, postpaid. 

Attribution Service: I offer an attribution service for late date large cents. I will attribute your 

cents for $1 each plus return postage. This charge includes crud removal when 
necessary, and I’ll include my opinion as to sharpness and net grades, if requested. No 
quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Want Lists: Send me your want lists for late date cents. I can help. 


************* 


JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O. Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 

(503) 626 - 1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion session? 
No!! It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial Revolution 
and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of Britain, and the 
lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free copy of The Token 
Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 18th Century “Conder” 
series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces and patterns our 
specialty. This series has it ail; and with the exception of expensive US related colonials (i.e., 
Washington pieces. Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent collectors for over 
half a century! 

************* 

CARL EARL OSTIGUY, EAC #2157 P.O. Box 92 Savage, MD 20763 

BUYING & SELLING EARLY AMERICAN COPPER. BRITISH CONDERS & U.S. TYPE 

At the Maryland Historic Savage Mill, established in 1822. I’m located 5 minutes off 
Interstate 95, midway between Baltimore & Washington. Take 1-95 to Route 32 East (Exit 38A) to 
Route One South. Right on Howard Street. Follow signs to Savage Mill. I’m in Antique III. Open 
7 days a week: Sun - Wed 9:30 AM to 6 PM; Thurs, Fri, Sat 9:30 AM to 9 PM. 

Home #(410) 379 - 5646 Washington #(301) 369 - 4650 Baltimore #(41 0)880 -09 18 


************* 
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CLIFFORD C. FELLAGE, EAC #4162 P.O. Box 91 1 Farmington, CT 06034-091 1 

Send for my current free price list of Half Cents, Large Cents, Colonials, and State Coppers, and 
Gallery Mint museum errors. A separate list of “CONDER” tokens is also available. Credit cards 
are accepted for ordering convenience. Prompt service on all orders. No postage on orders over 
$ 200 . 

Phone / Fax; (860) 676 - 0853 

************* 


ROBERT ZA VOS EAC #2502 1007 Savannah Ave. Pittsburgh PA 16221 


Bowers & Merena 3/26/87 Frederick Taylor; Vf; pr outstanding collection of Colonial & State Coinage $ 65 

11/6/89 Saccone Collection; Hardbound; new; pr - NJ Coppers, tokens, & medals $ 25 

3/28/90 Boyd Brand & Ryder Hardbound; new pr - HT Tokens, Colonials, Conn. & NJ $ 25 

5/20-22/96 Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Collection; new; softbound; pr $ 25 

4/6-8/97 Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Collection; new; softbound; pr $ 25 

Crosby, Sylvester Early Coins of America ; 1965 Tkn Med Soc Reprint; 378p fine condition $ 35 

Kagins 1/30/86 Philip Van Cleave Collection; pr; Large Cents; nice copy $ 20 

Pine Tree 2/15/73 EAC Convention Sale; outstanding Connecticuts; cat. By Breen; nice; pr $65 

Robinson, Jack Copper Quotes: 8th, 9th, 1 1th, 12th, 13th editions - $10 each $ 25 

Stacks 12/8/83 John L. Roper, 2nd Colonial & Early Am Coins; VF pr $25; another copy good $10 

Superior 9/30/86 Robinson S. Brown Jr. Collection of Large Cents 1793 - 1839; fine $ 35 

$3 postage / order; Free list of EAC related auction catalogues and books; Rzavos@worldnet.att.net 


************* 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 2018 Arlington, VA 22202 

1793 S-2 PCGS VF-25, EAC; 40 plus/20. Brown. Looks AU! Some porosity. $9,500 

1793 S-9 PCGS XF-45, Stack’s AU (mid-80's) smooth BN, lovely portrait $ 7,950 

1 795 S-78 PCGS AU-50, smooth brown, ticks on lips, small clip $ 1 ,550 

1798 S-169 NGC XF-45, EAC: 30, DNB grading, lovely scarce variety $ 2,195 

1803 S-265 LD, LF, F-1 5 (auction grade), net F-1 2, steel brown $ 195 

1818 N-4 AG-3 plus / AG-3, nice smooth brown! All diagnostics apparent $ 110 

1829 N-4 VF-20 plus / VG-10, porosity in areas of reverse, very rare EDS, no break $ 125 

1853 N-25 F-1 2 Ex-Hines Collection, with envelope, listed there as A-1 4 $ 25 

1 853 R-32 R4 F-1 5, scarcest variety of the year, smooth brown $ 39 

Postage, any order, $3.00 


************* 


KEN STONEBRAKER, EAC #3454 
Penny-Wise Back Issues for Sale 
PW issues 82 thru 93 (Jan 1981 thru Nov 1982) 

PW issues 94 thru 105 (Jan 1983 thru Nov 1984) 

PW issues 1 06 thru 119 (Jan 1 985 thru Mar 1 987) 

All three sets as above $ 120.00 postpaid 

(Issues #120 thru current issue must be ordered from EAC) 
Depending on response to this ad, 1 hope to offer earlier issues next year 


2609 Wilkens Avenue Baltimore, MD 21223 

Excellent Quality 2 Sided Copies 
12 issues $ 40,00 postpaid 

12 issues $ 40,00 postpaid 

14 issues $ 46.00 postpaid 


************* 
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Seattle. WA 98126 
E-MAIL Condernut@juno.com 


BILL MCKIVOR, EAC #41 80, CTCC #3 PO Box 461 35 
Phone (206) 244 - 8345 evenings 

THE COPPER CORNER 

CONDER TOKENS EVASION TOKENS 19TH CENTURY TOKENS 

Something for everyone. A true mirror of the everyday lives of the English people, socially, 
politically, and every other way. Send for my latest FREE list of tokens available in all grades 
.... fair pricing and fast service always. WANT LISTS SERVICES .... If you are not on my 
mailing list, you should be!! 

it************ 


ALAN V. WEINBERG, EAC #1899 23321 Aetna Woodland Hills, CA 91367 

(818) 348-3749 

I’d like to acquire a really nice EF-45 to AU-55 Sheldon-5 1793 wreath cent. Paying CQR++ for 
choice condition. 

I will pay top market price for 1652 Massachusetts silver coinage — Oak Tree and Pine Tree silver. 
Full, basically round undipped flans, well-struck, essentially problem-free EF-40 and better. 
Particularly need Oak Tree sixpence and threepence. 

Also seriously collect pre-1900 American gold and silver historical medals, including Indian Peace 
and lifesaving. Also want “Old West” and “Deep South” saloon and military fort “good-for-trade” 
tokens. Pay top price. 

•kit'kiiiiitli-k-tt'k*** 

GARY A. TRUDGEN, EAC #1 889 31 03 Chatham Rd. Endwell, NY 1 3760 


FOR SALE: 1786 NEW JERSEY COPPER - Maris 14-J 

FA/F. Medium to light brown coloration. Weak obverse legend, right side of the horse 
and central plow design due to central die failure. Strong date. Numerous, but trivial, 
planchet striations on the right half of the flan. $60.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 


****★«-******* 


MICHAEL SCHMIDT, EAC #1 947 428 W. Arch Portland, IN 47371 

mschmidt@jayco.net 

There is still time to get your Early Date collections listed in The Score, but you’ll have to act 
fast. The data collection cutoff date for the next edition is July 31st. Send your collection 
listings using the form in last months PW or you can send me the information by E-mail. 
NOTE: E-mail address has changed: see above, (My old service provider closed down.) 

itit-teirieieieititititicit 


PETER BOISVERT, EAC #1965 

2 Counterstamped Vz Cents: 1806 C-4 brown F: w/small cursive “k” Obverse; 1828 C-1 VG: 
with small dotted circle w/dot inside on the Obv. & Rev., “43" on Reverse. Pair for $40.00, 
postpaid. Send to: JGM Numismatics, 284a Cabot St., Beverly, MA 01915 (978) 927 - 

4000/jgmnum@aol.com 


************* 
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TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 PO Box 24529 Omaha, NE 68124 

(402) 895 - 3065 

1794 S-22 R1 VF25 $ 1775 Light brown with choice surfaces. Tiny nick on neck. Light mark on 

point of bust. Tinv obverse rim bruises at 4:00 and 10:30. Some 
minor planchet flaws at OF. Sharpness of VF30. Average+ 

1794 S-41 R3 VF20 $2075 Brown with smooth surfaces. Some minor circ. marks. Typical 

striking weakness at upper right reverse. Tied for Condition Census 
#12. Averages- 

SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO RECEIVE FREE PRICE LISTS. 


* ************ 


GEORGE R. TROSTEL, EAC #669 PO Box 945 Southington, CT 06489 

1 - 860 - 628 - 9927 

1740 Spanish Milled Dollar Electro Silvered $ 25.00 

Bar Cent Copy $ 25.00 

1787 Fugio Copy Holed . . . Advertisement on rear $ 15.00 

1787 New Jersey M-48g a copy with some flaking $ 30.00 

1 793 S-1 1 Wreath Cent stamped copy on reverse $ 90.00 


1787 Ct. M6.1-M R-1 Very Fine 105.9 grains problem free. Ex Early American Auctions $575.00 
1795 C-1 R-1 Detail very fine but the obverse pitted. The reverse a lot better. Die State $450.00 

III 

1804 C-6 R-2 Very Good+ coin with the spiked chin. Couple of old scratches on both $150.00 

sides but need a glass to see. The reverse is die state XI 

1854 C-1 MS-60 Some red obverse but more so on the reverse. Date and several stars $225.00 
re-cut. Overall nice 


************* 


BOB SCHICK, EAC #568 PO Box 582734 Minneapolis, MN 55458-2734 

(612) 341 - 0533 

I WOULD LIKE TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO SEVERAL DESIRABLE LARGE CENTS I'VE PLACED IN THE AUGUST 

‘98 Portland ANA Heritage signature sale. Get your catalog and check them out. They are: 

46N20 Del Bland graded this MS64. This may well qualify as CCI . A similar MS63 coin 

in a Grellman-McCauley sale sold for $5,000. 

1802 S232 1806 S-270 

52N11a 53N11 

56N1 


Join us! Your collection is wanted! 

Large cent collectors! Have you joined the Eariy-Date Report? This detailed, 
ranked listing of large cent collections is published two times each year, on January 
31st and July 31st. Any collector with at least 25 early-date large cent varieties may 
join. There is no cost involved, and confidentiality is assured. Only EDR members 
receive copies of the report, and addresses are not released to anyone in any form. 

To become a member of the Earty-Date Report, just complete our collection listing 
sheet on p. 207 of the May Penny-Wise, or send any printed or typed list giving the net 
grade of the best example of each 1793-1814 variety in your collection. Submissions are acknowledged 
promptly by return mail, and your updates, questions, and comments are always welcome. Send to. 

The Early-Date Report - Red Henry - P.O. Box 2498 - Winchester, Va. 22604 - fax (540) 877-2422 



* ************ 
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DENIS LORING, EAC #1 1 PO Box 363 New York, NY 1 01 01 

1793 S-3 Strict VF-20. Smooth surfaces, no defects worthy of note. Ex-Robinson 3, @ $8800 
in 1989. $11,500. 

Three sets of Superior catalogs, all in mint condition, postpaid; 

1. Robbie Brown (1986) and Jack Robinson sales, deluxe extra-illustrated editions in slipcases, 
each with 40 plates, 200 made. $500 for both. 

2. Set of eight hardbound catalogs; RSB1, Robinson, Matthews, Mendelson, Kuntz, Cohen half 
cents. Century (Nicholas, Cohen large cents), RSB2. $650. 

3. Set of three softbound catalogs; RSB1 , Robinson, Cohen half cents. $100. 

************* 


ED SARRAFIAN, EAC #1 628 P.O. Box 864 Glenview, IL 60025 

(847) 827-2184 


Vermont 1786 R-9, VF-I-, choice $3400 

Vermont 1788 R-21 , VF+, early die state, very rare, Carlotto plate coin $2850 

Vermont 1788 R-23, XF, nice $2350 

Connecticut 1787 M13-D, VF $ 200 

Connecticut 1788 M5-B.2, VG-F $ 150 

Connecticut 1788 M1 2.1 -F.1, VF $ 330 

Connecticut 1788 M16.1-D, XF $ 335 

************* 
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Rick Coleman 
P.O.Box 1105 
Crosby, TX 

- EAC#3351 
77532-1105 

(281)328-5808 
moose . email 0worldnet . att . net 

1794 

C-6a 

G-6 

Choice, smooth, tan. 

4,200 

1794 

C-8 

F-12 

Choice medium brown. 

3,000 

1795 

C-1 

AU-58 

Light walnut, slightly P/L, 
ex. Stack' s, 4/83; 1096; B&M, 
9/92:1047, removed from an 
NGC MS62BN slab. 

14,500 

1795 

C-2b 

VG-10 

ex.Norweb; 16 . 

9,500 

1795 

C-5b 

VF-25 

ex. J.McGuigan; R. Leonard, 
choice, light brown. 

3,800 

1795 

C-6b 

F-12 

ex. J. Hanson; R. Leonard, 
choice steel brown. 

3,200 

1797 

C-1 

F-12 

ex. RSC;71, unbelievably 
choice, medium brown. 

1,400 

1797 

C-1 

EF-40 

ex.Norweb: 24 . 

3,200 

1800 

C-1 

AU-50 

Medium brown, ex.PCGS AU50. 

600 

1803 

C-1 

MS-60+ 

ex. J.McGuigan, choice 
light brown. 

6,500 

1803 

C-4 

VF-35 

Problem free. 

1,700 

1804 

C-6 

VF-25 

Braig 4.0, dark grey-brown, 
ex.G.Braig. 

800 

1806 

C-2 

VF-35+ 

ex.Carvin Goodridge. 

3,000 

1807 

C-1 

AU-55 

ex. R. Leonard. 

700 

1808 

C-3 

MS-63 

Strongly doubled profile, 
LI also doubled, mahogany 
brown, Breen D.S.V, full 
wreath detail . 

9,000 

1809 

C-1 

G-6 

Steely brown. 

1,700 

1809 

C-3 

MS- 6 5 

Purplish with a hint of red. 

1,700 

1809 

C-5 

AU-58 

Golden brown, second 0 1994 
Happening. 

1,200 

1809 

C-6 

AU-55 

ex. Carvin Goodridge. 

500 

1825 

C-2 

MS-64RB 

Much red on reverse. 

2,700 

1826 

C-1 

MS-64 

Breen plate coin for D.S.IV. 

2,700 

1829 

C-1 

MS-65 

Flashy, ex. A.Bebee. 

2,000 

1828 

C-2 

EF-40 

E . D . S . , two-tone . 

250 

1831 First 
Restrike 

PR- 6 3 

ex. P. Showers, RTC D.S.V, 
three known of the D.S. 

17,500 

1833 

C-1 

MS-60 

Dark area on cheek. 

150 

1851 

C-1 

AU-55 

Doubled stars and profile. 

100 

1853 

C-1 

MS-64 

PCGS MS64RB, flaming red 
with some bluish. 

1,800 

1853 

C-1 

MS-63 

ex.PCGS MS63RB, red with 
more obv. bluish than 
previous coin. 

1,500 

1854 

B-2:l- 

•B EF-40 

Lump on I. A rare coin. 

50 

1855 

C-1 

MS- 6 2 

Clean surfaces with almost 
complete dentils. 

250 

1856 

C-1 

MS-60+ 

Mostly red. 

500 


Terms are available for collectors. 
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RICHARD L. CODAY, EAC #31 71 P. O. Box 1 701 Bakersfield, CA 93302 

(805) 323-4507 

LARGE CENTS WANTED 

1797 S-120a Fair to Fine 1831 N-12/1, 12/2, 12/3, 12/4 AG-VF 

1 81 7 All “Mice” G to VF 1 834 N-5 AG-F 

I am a strong buyer for all dates and varieties in the $20 to $500 range. I need lower 
grade Liberty Caps (Fair to VG), Draped Busts (AG to Fine), and Average and Choice 
Middle Dates Good to VF. Please write or call if you have Large Cents for sale. Send 
stamp for sell List #21 . Thank you. 

************* 


JACK H. ROBINSON, EAC #1308 P. O. Box 9426 McLean, VA 22102 

I will send the 16th Edition of COR to the printer in late July or early August 1998. 
Please order early, it will help speed up the mailing process. 

1 . The 16th Edition of COR, ONLY - Normal binding - Nothing else - $30. 

2. 16th Edition - Spiral bound $35. 

3. 16th AND 17th (When issued) Editions - Normal binding $50. 

4. 16th AND 17th (When issued) Editions - Spiral binding $55. 

I expect to produce ONLY the number of SPIRAL BOUND editions that are subscribed 
at printing time - PLEASE send your subscription ASAP to avoid disappointment!! 


MICHAEL ARCONTI, EAC #41 61 P.O. Box 634 Brookfield, CT 06804 

Phone evenings (203) 740-2945 

1797 C-1 Half Cent, ex-Stack’s 6/96: 1443, double strike, two dates $6750. 

1794 Large Cent, S-36, ex-Europe, Heritage 2/84 VF-30, reengraved hair, 

otherwise choice, DNB net 12, Noyes net 10 $2800. 

1796 S-1 15, ex-Kreisberg 6/63:172, REN, Fine-15, Average $3750. 

1 797 S-1 41 , weakly struck on LIB of LIBERTY, Fine-1 5, Average $1 000. 

1 798 S-1 66, was in PCGS “45” holder, VF-35, Average $1 1 00. 


DOUG MARTIN. EAC #3677 P.O. Box 52282 Philadelphia, PA 1 91 1 5 


For Sale, all Grellman graded: 

1787 NJ, M-64, LDS, granular 8/4 $30. 
1787 NJ, M-43d, AG-3 $24. 

1845 N-7, R4-I- obv.dib. 10/7 $10. 

1845 N-12, R3, EDS, 12+ $13. 

1846 N-19, R4, scr., recolor 15/6 $15. 

1846 N-26, MDS, R5+, obv.4/rev.6 $35. 

1847 N-14, R4+, rev. scr, 35/15 $32. 

1847 N-18,rim cud, CC4 of 4 known; 

HOLED. 25 net 2. MAKE OFFER. 

1848 N-42, R6, 5+/3, obv.rim flats $22. 


(215) 673-6415 


1848 N-9, porous, cleaned 10/5 $ 9. 

1849 N-24, R4-, nicks, slight rough $20 

1 850 N-7, R4+, obv. scr. 20+/1 0 $1 2. 

1850 N-4, R2, corroded 20/10 $12. 

1850 N-23, recolored 10/7 $8. 

1851 N-22, R5, scr. & digs, 20/8 $14. 

1851 N-25, R4, rim dent, corr.20/12 $15 

1 852 N-5, nicks 25/1 5+ $1 5. 

1852 N-7, 20+ $18. 

1855 N-1 3, nicks 15/10 $9. 

******* 
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NLG AWARD 
BEST U S. COIN mi 
THE CENT B(X)K I8l6--m" 

JOHN D WRIGHT 

ORLANDO, AUGUST 1992 
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Give him/her a 

%*E^ S<PECIM gi<PT 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 



Go With The Team 
That Makes Cents” 


When it comes to auctioning rare copper coinage, Superior 
Stamp & Coin, and its association with McCawley-Grellman 
Auctions, Inc., has proven to be a winning combination. 

That’s why we’ve teamed to form Superior McCawley-Grellman. 

Superior, with its wealth of experience and tradition as one of 
America’s leading coin auction companies, combined with 
McCawley-Grellman’s knowledge and expertise of the copper 
market, is uniquely positioned to provide you with specialized 
service and worldwide exposure — keys to attaining top prices for 
your copper coins. 

Whether it’s Half Cents, Large Cents or both, Superior Mc- 
Cawley-Grellman is an alliance which has consistendy brought 
the largest copper collections to market and realized the best 
prices for copper coinage over the past three years. 

Doesn’t it make sense to go with the team that makes cents? 

We are currently accepting consignments for our September 21, 
22, 23, 1998 Pre-Long Beach Coin Show Auction. Now is your 
chance to take advantt^e of the hot coin market. Our new com- 
mision structure allows you to reap the benefits. Currently, we are 
charging a flat 5% seller’s commission and providing advances at 
an incredibly low 9.75% per annum rate. These rates are only 
good until December 31, 1998, so the time to act is now. 


Highlights from our 
September 20, 21, 22, 1998 
Pre-Long Beach Coin Show Auction 

The Grant O. Reed 
Collection of Large Cents 



1794 Sheldon-48 



1796 Sheldon NC-4 



1799/8 Sheldon NC-1 


ConsignToday! 800 - 421-0754 

SUPERIOR 

McCAWLEY'G RELLMAN 

The Team That Makes Cents ™ 

9478 WEST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212-4299 
TEL (310) 203 -9855 TOLL FREE (800) 421-0754 
FAX (310) 203-0496 INTERNET www.superiorsc.com/superior/ 




SUPERIOR'S CONSIGNMENT FORM 


□ YES, I'm interested in consigning my copper coinage to the 
September 20, 21, 22, 1998 Pre-Long Beach Coin Show Auction. Please 
have a representative contact me: (Please print clearly) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


TELEPHONE (DAYTIME) 


PW387 I 

. _ _ j 


Copyright 1998. A-Mark Auction Galleries, Inc. All rights reserved. Bonded California Auctioneer • A-Mark Auction Galleries No. 146637300697 • Mark E. Goldberg No. 146637300699 


